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An oF aN ADVENTURE. 


I sat, tossing pebbles into Lake George, on a fine summer 
morning in June—two or three years ago—say about the 
introduction of the black cravat and the beginning of the 
reign of king William. ‘The ripples just feathered with the 
wind and no more. A swan with his wings spread would have 
rounded the point of Isle Diamond in half an hour—a stan- 
dard mile. It was in other respects as lovely a morning as the 
‘lark at heaven’s gate’ ever heralded. 

‘What a fairy boat!’ She shot suddenly out from a small 
cove above me—a white, slender aerial thing, with a dee 
green band through her waist, her sails snowy and all set, and 
a pink streamer from either mast running away in long curves 
from the wind, and flaunting most gracefully. At her helm 
sat a lady, and as I caught a glimpse of a dark eye under her 
bonnet, she leaned forward just so far as to show an exqusite 
figure in relief, and putting down the tiller, ran right for the 
point where I was sitting. A minute more, and the sharp bow 
grated on the pebbles, and the shadow of the little topmast 
passed over my feet. I rose and looked around for the object 
of their visit. [ was on the bank alone—no one within sight— 
what could they mean by running down upon me so point- 
edly. Before I had time to wonder twice, a young man, of 
sixteen apparently, who had been hid from view by the main- 
sail, leaped ashore and raised his hat with a very courteous 
‘Good morning.’ 
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‘You seem to be alone, Sir! will you honor us with your 
company up the lake?’ 

‘Certainly, Sir—-with all my heart—but——but’ and, as 
I hesitated, I looked inquisitively at an elderly gentleman who 
had risen from the windward seat in the stern, and stood 
looking at us with a smile. 

‘ My son’s invitation is rather abrupt, Sir,’ said he, bowing 
in answer to my look, ‘ but I beg you will accept it notwith- q 
standing. We are losing the morning breeze—will you step ] 
on board.’ 

A single leap and my foot was on the tafferel. 

‘Stop!’ said the lady springing up from the tiller, and mo- 
tioning me back with her hand—(her voice was enough to set 
you dreaming the rest of your life)—‘ one condition—as I ran 
the shallop down for you without permission of these two 

entlemen, (who by the way have the honor to stand for my 
father and brother,) I claim the right to make it. Do you 
agree?’ 

She nodded to us all—and I bowed my assent. 

‘We are bound to some one of these lovely islands—as far 
up as the wind will take us—to idle away the day. You, Sir, 
(addressing me) are to have the honor of my society and spe- 
cial protection as commander of the boat, till I set you on 
this bank again at sunset—-promising, however, before these 
gentlemen, that you will ask us no personal questions what- 
ever during the voyage, and make no inquiries of our name 
and whereabout after you have left us. ‘This sacrifice of cu- 
riosity I consider necessary to my maidenly delicacy—other- 
wise compromised perhaps by this whimsical assault upon a 
stranger.’ 

I had been left at the hotel that morning by a large party, 
who, after coming down the lake in the steamboat—thirty 
miles through the rain, and all the time passed in the cabin— 
were content to rise at daylight and take coach for the 
Springs, without waiting even an hour or two to see the most 
beautiful sheet of water in the world by sunshine. I had 
been hurried from Niagara, and dragged past the Thousand 
Isles, and deprived of all but a mere glimpse of Mont- 
morenci—but to leave Lake George in such a grocer’s hurry 
—without touching one of its green islands, or looking once 
into its strangely transparent depths by a clear sky—it was 
the drop too much! I was missing when the coach drove up, 
and they went without me. There was no other visitor at the 
lonely hotel, and when the wheels were out of hearing, I 
felt for the first time in a month, the luxury of solitude. 
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The sails filled, and away we shot from the ,shore, the 
beautiful shallop stealing through the water as if, like the boat 
of the Witch of Atlas, some fairy influence 


‘had lit 
A living spirit within all its frame, 
Breathing the soul of swiftness into it.’ 


I sat between the fair skipper and her father, ina dream of be- 
wilderment. Their manner put me perfectly at ease, and the 
conversation went on as swimmingly as the keel, every topic 
heightened and freshened inexpressibly by the mystery of the 
acquaintance. There was no danger of a betrayal even of 
name, for they called each other by the familiar appellation, 
and ‘Constance,’ and ‘ Arthur,’ and ‘ Papa’ soon became as 
used to my ears as if I had known them intimately from my 
boyhood. 

I think I am ‘in’ for a description. I don’t very well see 
how I can let you off without it. If I were to report the 
gay conversation around the tiller, it would not be at all the 
same thing as the sweet toned bagetelle of a voice like a 
disguised enchanter’s, and as I forget everything I said my- 
self, and only remember here and there an observation of Mr. 
Arthur and his venerable father, there would be a precious 
probability that two-thirds of the dialogue would be clear 
fancy—a quality I wish particularly to avoid in this narration. 
A description of the lake will both eke out the story and 
save me from the dilemma. You shall have it. 

Imprimis—it is the most beautiful lake in America—and, 
sequitur, the most beautiful spot in the world. Its thirty 
miles of length are more like a river than a lake—a river with 
mountain banks, its bosom studded with small green islands 
covered with the most lavish verdure and foliage, and its wa- 
ters as clear and transparent almost as the atmosphere. You 
may see the long heavy pickerel moving drowsily about on 
the bottom at a depth of thirty feet, and the shoals of smaller 
fish scudding across your bow, and count the rocks and white 
crystals with which the lake abounds, as distinctly as if the 
element were not water, but air. Then the wooded shores 
are so near and so bold, andthe islands are so many and s0 
buried in leaves, that as your boat runs through the narrow 
channels, it seems to you as if you were floating among clouds, 
the shadows in the water of rock and tree and outline are 
such faultless resemblances. Like Wordworth’s swan, every 
gem of an island 


Floats double, isle and shadow ; 
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— An Inkling of an Adventure. 


and as you, put out from the little pier at Caldwell (the place 


of the hotel at the south end of the lake) and pull away with 
a couple of smart oars for the north, islet after islet, not much 
larger than a parlor ottoman, steals out to your view, and so 
you may voyage on, hours and _ hours, spattering at every dip 
almost, some fairy shore, till your mind absolutely becomes 
surfeited with beauty. And with these general features I leave 
the rest to your imagination. : 

The breeze died away in the middle of the forenoon, and 
left us with our sails flapping against the mast, opposite a 
small island, fringed with beeches, and carpeted with short 
rich grass and moss—the prettiest floor for fairy feet in the 
world. At the bidding of our fair helmsman, I took an oar 
with Arthur, and three or four fair pulls brought us along side, 
and covered the boat with the overhanging branches. The 


shade was deep and cool, and we spread the contents of a_ 


certain ambiguous looking hamper upon the cloth, and setting 
bottles of claret and champagne down by a rock in the water, 
prepared to pic-nic in the most rural insouciance. Oh those 
three or four or five hours—I do n’t know how long—they flew 
like hours in Paradise! I was happier than I could expect to 
‘be again. And that superb creature—perfectly frank and 
half gay, half thoughtful—now running to the shore-edge for 
a flower, now noting some exquisite effect of light or shadow 
—laughing, moralizing, quoting poetry and glancing at senti- 
ment—everything unstudied and everything in taste—she was 
enough to ruin a whole Academy of cynics. 

We dined at the primitive hour of twelve, and spent the 
afternoon in reading and lounging, and at eight, just as the 
moon was rising, we embarked, and on a perfectly glassy sur- 


face, rowed slowly back to Caldwell, our lovely skipper 


grown a little penseroso, and mingling passages of songs with 
low-toned, beautiful conversation, more interesting and be- 
witching with every change of her humor. 

We touched the pier. They looked at me with a smile. 
I was about breaking my promise, but she put her finger on 
her lip, and with a heart almost sick with regret, I shook 
hands hastily with them all, and sprang on shore. 

‘Push off,’ said she, in a tone of gayety. I loeked at her as 
the gay word sounded harshly in my ear, and with something 
in her eye which I have the vanity to believe would have 
been a tear in a moment, she met my look, and smiled half 
sadly, and with a kiss of her white hand, turned away to the 
of the shallop. 
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I have never heard of them since. The landlord remarked 
that they were boarding privately at a farm house a mile back 
in the country, and that is all I know of them. They were 
people of the first cultivation and the highest tone of breed- 
ing and courtesy I have ever met. I hope some day to see 
them. But after travelling through all the northern and mid- 
dle cities since, and going much into society, but seeing no 
trace of them, I almost despair. I have recorded our de- 
lightful rencontre in the hope it may reach their eye. If it 
should, and they will send but a card to me, through the 
editor of this polite periodical, it will be the happiest hour I 
have known since I saw them, in which I pack my valise for 
a journey. 

It is my lot in life—everything comes to me fragmented 
and imperfect. Ihave encountered hundreds of these mere 
inklings of romance. Every stage coach, steamboat, canal, 
—every hotel in a strange city gives me some beginning to an 
adventure. There is no denouement. I ama sort of travel- 
ling Tantalus. I shall die some day of sheer wonder! 


On a Favorite Beacu. 


‘the pebbled slope 
Where, when a child, I loved to gather shells, 
And ponder the blue waters,’ 


Beavutirut beach! pure threshold to that sea, 
Whose summer voice had ever skill to shed 
Round boyhood’s heart, by its sweet minstrelsy, 
A spell of sleep and love! Youth’s brain is fed 
With syren strains, until his life is wed 
To ocean’s music ;—then he leaves his shore, 
Fearless and fond. ‘Too soon the dream has fled! | 
That music knells for all he loved before— 
Life, dreams of love and hope, all quenched in ocean’s roar ! 


Yet have I found thee ever calm and fair, 
Thy sunny cheek all dimples, and no frown 
The sun’s coy beams from off thy brow to scare. 
Even the slight-winged birds would trust the down 
Of their white bosoms to thee, following down, 
In sportive chase, the lapsing of thy tide, 
Printing with little feet the polished beach. 
Nor didst thou harm them, but didst sofily slide 
With silver flow upon them, hearing each, 

Like bubbles on thy breast, beyond misfortune’s reach. 
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On a Favorite Beach. 


Here have I from my childhood loved to muse— 
And even now am here, again a child— 
For here was it I first did learn to use 
Nature aright. She here upon me smiled 
First as a mother; then was first beguiled 
Voiceless Seclusion of its weariness ! 
For then I knew how solemn sweet and wild 
Its eloquence, when else companionless ! 
Oh who could learn to love, and fail its joys to bless! 


What is so pleasant as through twilight’s hush, 
To see between the loop-holes of the spray, 
The silver smile of Vesper !—-when the flush 
Of crimson clouds is mirrored on the gray 
And level sands—when winds have ceased their play 
And couch mid bowering reeds. Hush of the tomb! 
Save where the foam stirs musically 
Within some rose-tipped shell, or when the gloom 
Rings with the breaking wave’s far-heard and mellow boom! 


How expectation chains the breath and heart 
In eager pause, as with far-flashing sweep, 
Like horsemen plumed and riotous, forth dart 
The billows to the shore! Or when the steep 
And curling ridge rides slowly o’er the deep, 
While lucent through the sheet the purple west 
Glows amethystine !—till the glittering heap 
Enamored, hangs above the beach its crest, 
Then melts in wreathing snow and music on tts breast ! * 


Oh what so musical as is the sea! 

*T is no monotony—its patient tune 

Of low-voiced worship, or of frolic gles! 

Its morning joy, the languor of its noon, 

And its night song of homage to the moon, 

Are ever new. As various as be 

Its dies of beauty, when the laughing June 

Glasses therein the firmament. To me 

The joy of thought is won, when I may thee 
Hear, feel and love, thou melancholy sea! 


A. 


* One of the most beautiful descriptions we ever saw.~Ep. 
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Tue QveERIST. 


Mr. Epnrror—I have been excessively annoyed this six 
months past by a certain biped of the human species, whom I 
shall introduce to your notice under the name of ‘ Querist,’ 
—an appellation which literally designates his character. 
Reasons, or the ‘ salient from fundamental principles,’ = he 
terms it,) form his hobby, and he rides it with more zeal and 
obtrusiveness than ever did ride ‘ my uncle Toby’ his science 
of fortification, or the Spanish ambassador his theory of signs. 
No matter on what subject you may be employed, whether 
speculative oractual, if the Querist is present, you must either 
join issue with him on the positiveness of your assertion, or be 
compelled to an awkward and mortifying silence. Speak of 
a simple physical event, and if you cannot subdivide appear- 
ances, and prove a synthetical combination among the agents 
of nature to produce a given result, he will impugn your re- 
mark as ungrounded and foolish. Speak of any matter of 
taste, and if you ascribe no more reason why a thing is beau- 
tiful or deformed, good or bad, pleasant or disagreeable, than 
you own impression, or an opinion of the best critics, he will 
accuse you and them of laboring under an optical or mental 
delusion; and, unless you can make the qualities that enter 
into the several ideas absolutely tangible, you are beaten down 
again with the charge of absurdity. In short, Mr. Editor, 
nothing that is not capable of perfect demonstration escapes 
assault from his theory of causation. It is by far the most 
troublesome feature in his character, that he never voluntarily 
elucidates, but contenting himself with detaching questions, 
leaves the solution to puzzle or to crush your own brain. If 
you attempt an answer, he will embarrass each step with new 
perplexities, and, like the annoying gad-fly, he Is ever drawing 
support from pores which his own fangs have pierced. A few 
examples will enable you to judge for yourself of this captious 
individual. 

A few evenings since I was sitting upon the piazza whisper- 
ing a theory on kissing to a perfect Hebe. I had traced 
back its origin to ‘the love-delighted hour, in Eden’s rosy 
bower,’ had established its propriety on the general principle 
of ‘the advantages of union,’ and was about bringing my 
theory to a practical crisis, when, 
| ‘ere I could 
Give her that parting kiss, which I had set 


Betwixt two charming words, comes in [Mr. Querist,] 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 


Shakes all our buds from growing.’ 
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228 The Querist. 


tt seems he was by the window, and heard my belle hypo- 
these. One cold sceptical question succeeded another, deny- 
ing my chronology and routing my philosophy, till at last my 
fair companion with a rallying leer turned on her heel and 
left me—to jump from the piazza, and in the fever of escape 


_ to disjoint my ancle. 


Here is another example. We were twelve in number 
(Mr. Querist inclusive) and were returning from an excursion 
by water. The evening was already advancing, as our barge 
glided along a bay as magnificent as any which receives the 
waters of the great sea. I was full of analogies. J compar- 
ed our little vessel to a Nautilus upborne by Nereides, and 
urged by ‘ the lovesick winds’ over billows that were stirred 
by the gambolings, and were crested by the locks of our fair 
supporters. I pointed to the eddy coruscating at its keel, and 
compared it to the lightning from Neptune’s trident, which 
the fair Thetis held to guide our course. As an island rose 
to view in the chastening twilight, I anticipated some favorite 
retreat of the ocean deities, and began giving body to the 
description which Byron has of 


‘some spacious cave, 
Whose only portal was the keyless wave.’ 


No one can tell what a heighth of sublimity 1 might have 
reached, nor the degree of impression I might have made— 
but I lost atriumph. ‘Is not your Nautilus,’ cried Mr. Que- 
rist, interrupting me, ‘a certain white shell with two arms 
extended holding a thin membrane which serves for a sail? 
Are not your Nereids salt-water fish, and is not the island yon- 
der noted for its ‘ deep mud and fine clams?” ’——I went aft 
and looked innocent the rest of the passage. 

I will give you one more example of rather a more grave 
character. I was present with the Querist at a coterie. In 
the group where I was sitting the conversation turned upon 
certain mammoth bones, which were then the curiosity of our 
city; and these very naturally led to organic remains in gen- 
eral, and to their connection with the physical history of the 


_world. One of our number, a quaint old gentleman, after a 


few remarks on the power of chemical agents, alluded to the 
gradual incorporation of marine animals with the rocks of our 
globe. ‘ What a scene,’ continued he— what a scene the in- 
habitants of the old ocean must have presented. There they 
were floating along—all unconscious that the elements which 
supported them were receding and concreting into solid 
masses, until their sinewy fins, seized by a vigorous chemistry, 
were held fast while the transformation into stone was comple- 
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ted. And such it would seem was in many cases the manner 
of the change ; for petrified fish appear in every imaginable 
position, and sometimes in fragmentary parts with their fins 
extended, asif laboring to escape the thraldom of the elements, 
which, like stabs of fate, were making cold and rocky inroads 
upon their vital system !’ ; 

‘[ll-starred denizens of a chemical ocean,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Querist, with an incredulous laugh. Then becoming more 
grave, he poured forth a tirade of questions upon all who had 
sympathized in the above topic. ‘How do you know a prim- 
itive ocean ever existed ; and, if it did, how do you know it 
was stocked with marine animals? How do you know there 
are any impressions upon rocks ; and who saw the chemical 
agencies unite? Upon what fundamental principles could 
Mr. Werner build such a theory ; and how are we to believe 
anything which rests upon a contingent basis?’ 

Now, Mr. Editor, who in the name of common sense could 
or would answer such 4 host of intrusive interrogatories every 
time he indulges a little pleasantry or concocts a concetti 
theory? You may perhaps wonder how we managed when 
assailed as I have described. I will tell you. We declined 
answering the Querist at that time, and I promised him that 
at some future period I would gravely a la son mode, give him 
a reason for not giving reasons. 

And now, to be serious for a few moments while I redeem 
my pledge, (I beg your Editorship’s pardon for my abrupt 
transitions from gay to grave, and pray your indulgence,) let 
me refer the Querist first to the general uncertainty of human 
knowledge, a circumstance which he has wholly overlooked. 
Sound knowledge must evidently be founded on first principles. 
But look at the wide difference of opinion even here. A 
principle considered by one as self-evident, by another is 
wholly denied, and another claims that it should itself be 
proved. Noone at all conversant with philosophical opinions 
is not aware of this fact; and if he has read Des Cartes, and 
Locke, and Reid, he must have been struck with the singular 
acuteness and plausibility manifested by each, in supporting 
an entirely different opinion on this subject. In this view of 
the case then, it would seem impossible fully to substantiate 
every proposition of which the mind takes notice. To attempt 
it would often be like commencing an infinite analysis, each 
step of which would furnish new positions to be established, 
and involve the mind in an endless and perplexing retroces- 
sion. ‘The truths of mathematics and of natural philosophy, 
which follow in one case from axioms, and in the other from 
sensible phenomena, constitute the limit of certain knowledge. 
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A mind possessed of any acuteness may start objections, raise 
doubts, and make men rationally sceptical on any topic where 
evidence does not amount to demonstrative certainty ; and so 
long as perfect demonstration is wanting, so long a position 
is strictly incompletely established. 7 

But there is another view of the subject with which I wish 
to present the Querist, that he may perceive the folly of not 
believing without a reason. Upon how many assumptions 
does the Querist live every day of his life? As an intellec- 
tual and sensitive being, to how: many influences does he 
yield, and to how many truths give his assent, about the causes 
or nature of which he is as ignorant as a lifeless automaton? 
As an intellectual being, can he explain the nature of spirit 
and the mysterious operations of mind, the revelations of 
consciousness, the evidence of memory, and the self-deter- 
mining will? Yet hisevery thought is an assumption of spirit 
and an operation of mind—his every act is dependent on the 
truths which consciousness reveals, makes memory its voucher, 
and calls into exercise a ceaseless volition. As a sensitive 
being, the physical creation is to him all a wonder. His eye 
looks out upon a world, itself inexplicable and thronged with 
inexplicable existences—his ear is pleased with a million 
sounds, whose vibrations are unaccountable ; and the breeze 
comes loaded with mysterious incense—his taste is satiated 
with a thousand fruits, the manner of whose generation and 
increase he knoweth not of, and his touch passeth upon mat- 
ter which he cannot understand. I might illustrate this view 
by abundant examples from every department of the physical 
creation, but the limits of my present design forbid the di- 
gression. Suffice it to say, that from the most noble down 
to the most insignificant object, each is full of wonders which 
the skill of man can never penetrate. The boasted wis- 
dom of the wise of this world, when weighed against them, 
how does it contract in the scale of extent, till the smallest 
gradation marks its littleness; and that little when viewed as 
resting on a disputed basis, how does it appear almost as 
‘ foolishness ?’ 

Such then being the imperfection of human knowledge, 
how absurd to require that every subject of belief must be 
formidably substantiated! Why then, at least in mere matters 
of opinion, why make a man lie ever upon ‘a bed of justice,’ 
and torture him with a foolish demand for reasons—reasons ? 
Reasons are a hidden machinery, that often lies in folds too 
tenuous for the eye of man to detect; and the hand that seeks 
to lay them open, but confuses them more inexplicably. 

But, Mr. Editor, were our belief to be controlled inflexibly 
by the ‘ fundamentals’ of the Querist, how would the splendid 
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creations of the imagination and taste be lost! Measured by 
the test of simple verities, (for such is the standard of the 
Querist,) each combination of the fancy which unites the 
ideas of more or less things than strictly have their proto- 
type in nature, or which unites them in a different form 
from that in which nature exhibits them, must be con- 
demned as false. Now consider, we pray you do, Mr. Querist, 
what a sad deprivation this would occasion! Homer and 
Virgil must be condemned, because they employed a ficti- 
tious machinery, and invested heroes, many of them fabulous, 
with superhuman qualities. The great Milton must be for- 
gotten, because he flung a gorgeousness of his own creation 
over the gardens of Paradise—prescribed gratuitously its motes 
and bounds—pretended to trace the footsteps of our great 
progenitors, and dared to paint—a devil. Angelo, Da Vinci, 
the divine Raphael, Titian, Hogarth, and the host who 
have breathed life into the canvass, must rank among those 
without a reason ; and the speaking walls of the Vatican, the 
Louvre, and of galleries that are thronged with the creations 
of the pencil, must be dashed with the unmodified seven 
colors of the prism. Phidias, Praxiteles, Calamis, Canova, 
Chantry, and all who have made the marble swell with lofty 
passion and sublime character, or warmed it into love and the 
graces, must have their monuments stuccoed and cast into 
heaps to generate a quarry. ‘The Querist, abiding by his 
rinciples, must view these arts as the offspring of a facult 

which abstracts the forms of beauty and sublimity—whic 

delineates character in an unreal conflict with passion, and 
which ‘ wields superhuman weapons ;’ for it soars away from 
the real world of our senses, and brings back the hues and 
shapes of Paradise to adorn uncelestial humanity ;—by its 
power mythologic gods and goddesses start into view in the 
paraphernalia of heathenish conceit—patriarchal forms wear 


prophetic visages which mock the dearth of human prescience 


—heroes and heroines are thrown into an arrangement of ac- 
tion, and into a delineation of emotion, which are too strong 
definitions of attitude, of grace, of pathos, of sublime cause 
and effect, to suit the undramatic nature of our race. 

How long will you abuse our patience, Mr. Querist, by 
such an extension of your ‘fundamental principles?’ The 
strict laws of black and white, and of tangibility, would pro- 
nounce nearly all the materials in our minds aggravations and 
non-existents ; and so long as this is the case, so long, in the 
language of the schools, must quiddities preponderate over 
entities. Believe me therefore WITHOUT A REASON. 


Hartford. 
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To tHe Merrimack. 


Aniev to thee, broad-fronted, noble river ! 

| I leave thee, yet thou shalt be absent never, 

But thou shat be to me a constant dream—. 

A portion of my spirit, beautiful stream ! 

And in a nook of memory ever kept 

Be thought of alway. When a boy I wept 
To see thee falling to the near blue sea, 
Forever present, ever leaving me, 

With shadows of great ships upon thy brow 
Moving like living spirits on thy flow ; 

For even then I thought of death and change. 

* [ have been with thee at the mid-noon range, . 
When thou hadst throned the high sun in thy heart, 
And laps’dst above his image constantly ; 

‘Then in a small skiff I have kept apart, — 

In a brief solitude, from men and things, 

And while thy airs were like the skylark’s wings 
‘That fan men with cold breaths from mountains taken; 
Then I have lain, and slept, and dreamed, and waken 
Through all the long and summer afternoon, 

And listened to thy waters’ gentle tune 

Around the slight keel of my graceful bark, 

Until at.time of the approaching dark 

I might return, at peace with all mankind. 

At times when night made all but heaven blind, 

I have unquietly from sleep arisen, % 
And finding not a sound to which to listen, 

Have come to thee and seen the virgin moon 

Grow, like Narcissus, pale, (for her own shade 

And image in the waveless tide that stayed,) 

And die upon the west amid her fays, 

Who, most ungrateful, veiled not their rays, 
Though she grew pale for love, and faint, and wan. 
So, on thy banks where never hand of man 

Had marred the work of God, I haye lain long 
Upon gray rocks thy gnarled trees among, 

Then wandered home and slept with pleasant dreams. 
And I have seen thee when I have been worn 

With toil, and persecution, and keen scorn, 

And thou hast stilled the devil in my brain 

With thy delicious spirit of fine love ; 

Or sometimes mingled with him as he strove, — 
When thou hast grown most deeply black with storms, 
And tossed thyself into unwonted forms, 

And whirled thy foam up to the lightning fire, 
Dashing upon thy rocks with starless gloom, 

When thy broad stream, like kindness wrought to hate, 
Has been most terrible. 


If noon clouds bloom, 
Or night comes with her unpresuming state, 
Or morning redden3 thee with golden lines, 
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‘Or sunset with his many colored bars 
Touches upon thee, or the storm combines 
His spirit with thine own, until ye are 
Most fearful and unruled—at either time 
Still do I claim a brotherhood with thee, 
As I have ever. 


If I might but be 

Some lofty poet of the ancient time, 
Inspired by the breath of Grecian clime, 
Thou wert as worthy of a noble song, 
And mightest as well to river god belong 
As any ancient stream or tumbling river, 
From which the queen of romance goeth never, 
Giving it immortality. 
It may not be— i 
I have no power like poets of old time, 
And thou wilt outlive me and all my song, 

_ And be for others an immortal theme. 
Farewell to thee forever, noble stream ! 
It must be said, though I would gladly live 
And die upon thy banks, and let thee give 
A dim impression on my fleeting soul, 
After the voice of friends had ceased to roll 
Upon the brain, uncaught by the dull ear ; 
Yea, feel thy waters gently coming near, 
And laving round my feet with gentle quiver,— 
Farewell to thee forever! 


Tennessee. 


WANDERING TO THE West. 


Ir was a day for a painter to have gone crazy about 
when I sprang into the stage at Utica, and ordered the cur- 
tains up all round. ‘There was a sky overhead worth goin 
a pilgrimage to see, of a deep blue, with here and there the 
thin woof of acloud lapsing over the sun, and then raining into 
the depths of the sky in invisible vapor. The whole atmos- 
phere seemed moving to the eastward with an equable motion, 
and as we passed through the streets, children were standing 
here and there unconsciously subject to all the positive deli- 
ciousness of the mingled currents from the lakes and from the 
south—and now and then a beautiful face was seen at a 
window or door, with the unbonneted hair blowing freely in 
the sunshine. The grass had sprung up anew between the 
paving stones, and here and there a vine clinging to the 
house side was swinging its green buds in the warmth which 
was rapidly developing its leaves; and added to all this we 
were told that the road would be for some distance good. 
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And this, assure yourself, was no small consolation to us who 
had been dragged some sixty miles through roads almost im- 
passable—who had ridden the whole distance with eight in 
the stage—had been forced to drag the coach out of a mud 
hole at midnight, and after all had obtained but some four 
hours’ sleep. In consequence of which, to my shame be it 
said, I was caught once or twice ‘developing the mood of an- 
cient Nox,’ by getting into a kind of slumbrous dream—even 
in the midst of beautiful scenery. Some time passed pleas- 
antly by, however, and not far from Utica we took in two new 
companions. ‘The one was a middle aged, stout man, with a 
face of the most implacable acidity ;—which acidity too was 
manifestly of the Scottish species. His nose approximated 
fiercely towards his chin—his eyes were small—eyebrows 
shaggy, and his voice like the brattling of a tin trumpet. In 
short, he was the very man to put to death all sentiment, and 
to ask a cause for every burst of laughter. If there is any 
being who is to be prayed against and avoided in a coach, 
this were the man. Your best story hath no point to him, and 
he lights up his little optics with a twinkle of savage amaze- 
ment at every hearty symptom of existence which developes 
itself in a cachinnation. Your finest pun cannot unlock the 
wrinkles into which he purses up his mouth. Your most bril- 
liant sally cannot separate his eyebrows—nay, not even the 
stoutest jolt of the stage can extract a groan—for that even 
would cheer the solitude. To sum up all in one word, such a 
being is a fire-damp to the hilarious atmosphere of a coach. 

His companion was a collegian from New York—one who 
knew the localities and the ladies, and the on dits of the city 
—what more need I say of him. He was the antithesis of our 
Polyphemus—the very antipodes of him—having store of jests 
of which he was not niggardly, and some acquirements of which 
he was not proud—so that we soon were intimate—and in 
spite of the visage just opposite we contrived to amuse our- 
selves. The worst of the matter was, that old November, who 
seemed to delight in interrupting us, would just in the middle 
of some story pour forth such a torrent of coughing that you 
could hardly hear yourself—or he would perhaps utter some 
noise more disgusting—till at length we determined to revenge 
ourselves. 

‘Have you heard of the bank robbers?’ inquired my colle- 
gian of me—then continued addressing the cross passenger— 
*T take it, Sir, that you are one of the constables, or perhaps a 
deputy sheriff sent out with a search warrant’—then added as 
if soliloquizing—*I know he is not a high sheriff by his looks.’ 
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Jove !—how our old friend looked. Astonishment kept him 
motionless for an instant or two, when he uttered—‘ I a sher- 
iff—I ’d let ’"—and swallowed his anger with an inhaling of the 
breath like a wild Highlander. 3 

We stopped again ere long, and found a new passenger 
waiting for us. It was a chattering Irishwoman with a child. 
Finding that she was going with us, we informed her privately 
that our old tormentor was an Irishman—at which she open- 
ed her eyes widely, and ejaculating ‘and why won’t I talk to 
him thin, sure ;’ she rushed to the coach and seated herself— 
another person who had waited for a stage also, getting in, 
took the front seat, and my fellow traveller, the collegian, and 


myself occupying the other part of the front and all the mid- — 


dle seat, our crabbed gentlemen, when he set down his glass, 
emptied of its brandy and water, and advanced to the coach, 
found no seat for himself except that by the Irishwoman. This 
was a bitter pill for him, but there was no alternative, so he 
made the best disposition of himself possible—drew down his 
eyebrows, contracted the space between his chin and nose, 
and we drove on. The first crack of the whip was hardly 
over, when his self-constituted countrywoman began upon him, 
and well did she perform her part. She recounted her voyage 
from Ireland—her husband’s departure to the west—her trou- 
bles and her joys. I know not how it is that those who have 
little in their heads are ever the most prodigal of it. I cannot 
explain how itis that the ignorant are always the fastest talk- 
ers—but so it is—the fact is established and stands firm, and 
that is, and then was, enough for our purpose now, and then 
present. Directly the child opened her throat and commenc- 
ed a solo; and this was in truth enough to try the patience of 
any being, not to mention one with a disposition as crooked 
as was our friend’s; and to say the truth, had it not been so 
tormenting to him, I myself should have writhed under it. I 
never could be in favor twenty-four hours where a cross child 
was in the course of my life. Add to this there was all the 
silly affectation of a mother talking with her child—and 
that mother an Irish one. We were amply revenged—but 
if I had been called upon to insure the bodily safety of the 
squalling infant, I should have uttered a decided negative 
after seeing a private look or two which the crabbed gentle- 
man shot at it. Did you ever see the grin that a tiger puts 
on when his keeper urges him with his iron rod or wooden bar 
to show his points to the gaping rustics about him? That’s 
it for all the world. It is the exact look of old Verjuice. I 
verily believe that he wished he had the infant neck between 
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his fingers. Did you ever observe the crying of an infant 
philosophically? I have tried sometimes to subject it to rules 
—but it always defies me ; it is more irregular than the data 
of comets. Now there shoots out a long yell till the little 
imp turns black in the face—then a scattering fire of short, 
sharp screeches, with dead silence between—then a low, 
constant moaning like that of a sick panther—then sobs at 
intervals ; and all these variations tortured into as many com- 
binations as any sum in the rule of permutation has shown five 
numbers to be susceptible of. No wonder Calvin thought 
that children were totally depraved. ‘They are very demons 
when they take to crying in earnest. 

We rode in this way through a long tract of poorly settled 
country, and about ten in the evening arrived at Manchester ; 
and here IJ fell asleep and hardly woke, except at the stop- 

ing places, till morning. I heard that same dinning chatter 
till I fell asleep, and so soon as I woke, till I began to believe 
that our companion, the Irishwoman, talked without effort as 
other people breathe. 

Towards sunrise [ was waked by a loud noise. The old 
gentleman had given the child of Madame la Irelandoise, a 
sound cuff in the midst of a symphony, which operated finely 
in stopping it, but raised a tempest between him and the 
mother. She had scolded till she was hoarse, and just as I 
waked, in the midst of her gesticulation, she had let the child 
roll to the bottom of the stage. LExasperated at this, she at- 
tacked our old friend vi et armis. He however seizing her 
by the hands, removed her from him—picked up the squalling 
rapparee, and then told her if she was not quiet he would tie 
her hands up. She was beaten at her own weapons, we 
thought ; not so. She accused him of striking her, and called 
upon us as witnesses. We gave our evidence in her favor ;— 
and ‘ now,’ said she ‘I’Il be giving you an illigant bit of the 
law whin we get to Auburn.’ I have always had a good 
opinion of that law about striking a woman—from the time 
when I saw a tailor—five feet in his boots—fined and impris- 
oned for not letting his eyes be torn out by a virago—standing 
six feet two in her stockings. Our old friend was like a chain- 
ed bear till noon, when we arrived at Auburn; and he only 
pacified her at last, by taking the infant upon his knee, and 
showing the little wretch some attentions; and the look of 
piteous agony, mingled with rage, with which he did it, would 
have warmed the heart of a Cruickshank—and the look with 
which he left us at Auburn was worthy of Shylock. 

Tennessee, A. P. 
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” 


Tue Moruer. 


The child of an idiot young woman, near Wyoming, was taken from her to be given 


toa nurse. It was sent to the other side of the Susquehanna, but the mother swam across 
the river to see it. : 


How deep and how holy, O Nature ! must be 

The hopes and the feelings awakened by thee! 

No barrier can Earth, Time, or circumstance make, 
The omnipotent strength of thy love cannot break ! 


They may send us away to the isles of the sea, 

But a path will be found for the mind that is free. 

No prison can keep, and no iron can chain, 

‘The hopes of the heart, and the thoughts of the brain. 


The mind in the pure love of nature is brave, 

It will pass through the mountain—the river—the grave! 
Man may build up his wall from the earth to the sky, 
But the strength of affection will break it—or die! 


And such was the love which the idiot felt, 

In the depth of the lone forest vale where she dwelt. 
No vision of art or of science she knew, 

But a feeiing of soul far more holy and true. 


O’er no page of the bard had she pondered and wept, 
No gems of the muse in her bosom were kept ; 

The deeds of the mighty of old were unknown, 

But hers was the heart of a mother alone. — 


‘They had carried her child o’er the river away, 
And she shed not a tear in the notice of day, 

But she waited till evening its shadows had strown, 
And then she went forth through the forest alone. 


She passed the dark wood, and she stood by the side 
Of the deep stream that rolled down its turbulent tide ; 
The brave would have paused ere he ventured to stem 
The spring-swollen waves, but she stayed not for them. 


She saw not—she thought not—of aught but her child; 
~The wind shook the trees, and the stream murmured wild. 

She plunged—and the stars twinkled brighter to see 

How strong the pure love of a mother could be. 


She has passed the deep wave—she has strained to her heart 
The child of her love, and she will not depart ! 

There are feelings of nature will not be controlled, 

That give strength to the weak, and the timid make bold. 


VOL. III.....NO. IV. 30 
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Tur Moruer’s Boox. 


By Mrs. Child. Carter, Hendee & Babcock. 


We are not the best authority on the subject of Mrs. Child’s 
Book, certainly. Our excellent neighbor, Mrs. Hale, and our 
quondam neighbor, Mrs. Spenser, may criticise it more posi- 
tively. But we are all judges of good sense, and we are not 
now to learn that a book must come home to our particular 
‘business and bosom’ to be interesting. We have bought 
‘The Mother’s Book,’ (Mrs. Child has had the independence. 
to abandon the custom of complimentary copies to Editors,) 
and here in a cool window in our office we have sat and read 
it through. It is full of good sense—the distinguishing trait 
of the author’s mind—and doubtless embodies the best rules 
of education for a country of the professed equality of ours ; 
but there is a tone of radicalism in its sentiments that harmo- 
nizes more with our theory than our practice, and sensible 
as all Mrs. Child says undoubtedly is, we very much doubt 
whether it is calculated in all points to suit the taste or agree 
with the approved systems of the upper classes of society. 
This is a subject, however, to which we can but allude, and 
we will proceed to give an extract or two as a specimen of 
the book :— 

POLITENESS. 

‘In politeness, as in many other things connected with the 
formation of character, people in general begin outside, when 
they should begin inside; instead of beginning with the 
heart, and trusting that to form the manners, they begin with 
the manners, and trust the heart: to chance influences. The 
golden rule contains the very life and soul of politeness. Chil- 
dren may be taught to make a graceful courtesy, or a gentle- 
manly bow,—but unless they have likewise been taught to 
abhor what is selfish, and always prefer another’s comfort and 
pleasure to their own, their politeness will be entirely arti- 
ficial, and used only when it is their interest to use it. On 
the other hand, a truly benevolent, kind-hearted person 
will always be distinguished for what is called native polite- 
ness, though entirely ignorant of the conventional forms of 
society. 

‘I by no means think graceful manners of small importance. 
They are the outward form of refinement in the mind, and good 
affections in the heart; and as such must be lovely. But 
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when the form exists without the vital principle within, it is 
as cold and lifeless as flowers carved in marble. 

‘ Politeness, either of feeling or of manner, can never be 
taught by set maxims. Every-day influence, so unconscious- 
ly exerted, is all important in forming the characters of chil- 
dren ; and in nothing more important than in their manners. 
If you are habitually polite, your children will become so, by 
the mere force of imitation, without any specific directions 
on the subject. Your manners at home should always be 
such as you wish your family to have in company. Politeness 
will then be natural to them; they will possess it without 
thinking about it. But when certain outward observances 
are urged in words, as important only because they make us 
pleasing, they assume an undue importance, and the unwor- 
thiness of the motive fosters selfishness. Besides, if our own 
manners are not habitually consistent with the rules we give, 
they will be of little avail; they will in all probability be 
misunderstood, and will certainly be forgotten. I at this 
moment recollect. an anecdote, which plainly shows that po- 
liteness cannot be shuffled on at a moment’s warning, like a 
garment long out of use. A worthy, but somewhat vulgar 
woman, residing in a secluded village, expected a visit from 
strangers of some distinction. On the spur of the occasion, 
she called her children together, and said—*“ After I have 
dressed you up you must sit very still till the company comes ; 
and then you must be sure to get up and make your bows 
and courtesies; and you must mind and say ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ 
and ‘ No, ma’am’—‘ Yes, sir,’ and ‘ No, sir’—‘I thank you.’ ” 
The visitors arrived—and the children, seated. together like 
“four and twenty little dogs all of a row,” uprose at once, 
bobbed their bows and courtesies, and jabbered over, ‘ Yes, 
ma’am, No, ma’am, yes, sir, no, sir, I thank you—There, 
mother, now we’ve done it!’ 

_¢Foreigners charge us with a want of courtesy to each other 

in our usual intercourse; and I believe there is some truth in 
the accusation. On all great occasions the Americans are 
ready, heart and hand, to assist each other; but how much 
more gracefully and happily the French manage in the ten 
thousand petty occurrences of life! And, after all, life is 
made up of small events. The golden chain of existence is 
composed of innumerable little links ; and if we rudely break 
them, we injure its strength, as well as mar its beauty. 

‘The happiest married couples I have ever known were 
those who were scrupulous in paying to each other a thousand 
minute attentions, generally thought too trifling to be of any 
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importance; and yet on these very trifles depended their 
continued love for each other.~ A birth-day present, accom- 
panied with a kind look or word—reserving for each other 
the most luxurious fruit, or the most comfortable chair—nay, 
even the habit of always saying, ‘ Will you have the goodness?’ 
and ‘ Thank you ’—all these seemingly trivial things have a 
reat effect on domestic felicity, and on the manners of chil- 
dren. Early habits of preferring others to ourselves are very 
important. A child should always be taught to give away 
the largest slice of his apple, or his cake, and to take his 
whistle immediately from his mouth, if a sick little brother or 
sister is anxious for it. I believe the easy and natural polite- 
ness of the French may in a great measure be attributed to 
_ remarkable care in forming such early habits of self- — 
enial. 

‘I cordially approve of the good old fashion of never say- 
ing ‘ Yes,’ or § No,’ to those older than ourselves. It appears 
to me peculiarly proper and becoming for young persons 
always to rise when addressed by those, whese age or charac- 
ter demands respect. I am surprised to see how seldom the 
young give an aged person the inner side of the walk, when 
they: meet in the street; and still more so when I see them 
unceremoniously push by their elders, while entering or leav- 
ing a room. 

‘It is a graceful habit for children to say to each other 
‘Will you have the goodness,’—and ‘I thank you.’ I do not 
like to see prim, artificial children; there are few things I 
dislike so much as a miniature beau or belle. But the. habit 
of good mauners by no means implies affectation or restraint. 
It is quite as easy to say, ‘ Please give me a piece of pie,’ as 
to say, ‘I want a piece of pie.’ 

‘ The idea that constant politeness would render social life 
too stiff and restrained, springs from a false estimate of polite- 
ness. ‘True politeness is perfect ease and freedom. It sim- 
ply consists in treating others just as you love to be treated 
yourself. A person who acts from this principle will always 
be said to have ‘ sweet pretty ways with her.’ It is of some 
consequence that your daughter should know how to enter and 
leave a room gracefully ; but it is of prodigiously more con- 
sequence that she should be in the habit of avoiding whatever 
is disgusting or offensive to others, and of always preferring 
their pleasure to her own. If she has the last, a very little 
intercourse with the world will teach her the first. | 

‘I believe nothing tends to make people so awkward as too 
much anxiety to please others.- Nature is graceful; and 
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affectation, with all her art, can never produce anything half 
so pleasing. The very perfection of elegance is to imitate 
nature as closely as possible; and how much better it is to 
have the reality than the imitation. I shall probably be re- 
minded that the best and most unaffected people are often 
constrained and awkward in company to which they are un- 
accustomed. I answer, the reason is, they do not act them- 
selves—they are afraid they shall not do right, and that very 
fear makes them do wrong. Anxiety about the opinion of 
others fetters the freedom of nature. At home, where they 
act from within themselves, they would appear a thousand 
times better. All would appear well, if they never tried to 
assume what they did not possess. Everybody is respectable 
and pleasing so long as he is perfectly natural. I will make 
no exception—Nature is always graceful. ‘The most seclud- 
ed and the most ignorant have some charm about them, so 
long as they affect nothing—so long as they speak and act 
from the impulses of their own honest hearts, without any 
anxiety what others think of it. _ 

-¢Coarseness and vulgarity are the effects of education and 
habit ; they cannot be charged upon nature. ‘True_politeness 
may be cherished in the hovel as well as in the palace ; and 
the most tattered drapery cannot conceal its winning charms. 
_ * As far as is consistent with your situation and duties, early 
accustom your children to an intercourse with strangers. I 
have seen young persons who were respectful and polite at 
home, seized with a most painful and unbecoming bashfulness 
as soon as a guest entered. ‘To avoid this evil, allow children 
to accompany you as often as possible, when you make calls 
and social visits. Occasional interviews with intelligent and 
cultivated individuals have a great influence on early charac- 
ter.and manners, particularly if parents evidently place a high 
value upon acquaintances of that description. I have known 
the destiny of a whole family changed for the better, by the 
friendship of one of its members with a person of superior 
advantages and correct principles.’ : 

The following remarks on ‘ Beauty and Dress’ are excel- 
ent :— 

‘Wherever there is hypocrisy, or an apparent necessity for 
hypocrisy, there is something wrong. In the management 
of children, are we sincere on the subject of beauty? When 
Wwe see a handsome person, or a handsome animal, they hear 
us eagerly exclaim “ Oh, how beautiful!” “ What a lovely 
creature!” ‘ What pretty eyes!” “ What a sweet mouth!” 
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&c. Yet when children say anything about beauty, we tell 
them it is of no value at all—that they must not think any- 
thing about beauty—“ handsome is that handsome does,” &c. 

‘The influence would be very contradictory, did not the 
eagerness of our exclamations, and the coldness of our moral 
lessons both tend to the same result ; they both give children 
an idea that the subject is of great importance. ‘ Mother 
tells me beauty is of no consequence, because she thinks I 
shall be vain; but I am sure she and everybody else seem to 
think it is of consequence,” said a shrewd little girl of ten 
years old. 

‘It certainly is natural to admire beauty, whether it be in 
human beings, animals, or flowers; it is a principle implanted 
within the human mind, and we cannot get rid of it. Beauty 
is the outward form of goodness; and that is the reason we 
love it instinctively, without thinking why we love it. The 
truth is, beauty is really of some consequence ; but of very 
small consequence compared with good principles, good feel- 
ings, and good understanding. In this manner children ought 
to hear it spoken of. There should be no affected indiffer- 
ence on this or any other subject. If a child should say— 
“ Everybody loves Jane Snow—she is so pretty,” I would an- 
swer—‘ Is Jane Snow a good, kind little girl? I should be 
pleased with her pretty. face, and should want to kiss her, 
when I first saw her ; but if I found she was cross and selfish, 
I should not love her ; and I should not wish to have her about 
me.” In this way the attention will be drawn from the sub- 
ject of beauty, to the importance of goodness; and there is 
no affectation in the business—the plain truth is told. We 
do love beauty at first sight; and we do cease to love it, if it 
is not accompanied by amiable qualities. | 

‘Beauty is so much more obvious than the qualities of the 
mind and heart, and meets so much more of spontaneous ad- 
miration, that we should be very much on our guard against 
increasing the value of a gift, which is almost unavoidably 
over-rated. But we must remember that our common and 
involuntary modes of speaking are what form the opinions of 
a child; moral maxims have little or no effect, if they are in 
opposition to our usual manner of speaking and acting. For 
this reason, I would never call attention to beauty; and if 
dwelt upon with delighted eagerness by others, I would always 
remark—* She looks as if she had a sweet disposition, or a 
bright mind,”—thus leading the attention from mere outward 
loveliness to moral and intellectual beauty. I would even 
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avoid constantly urging a child to put on a bonnet, lest she 
should be tanned. I should prefer the simple reason—“ It is 
proper to wear a bonnet out of doors; don’t you know moth- 
er always wears one when she goes out?” I should rather a 
girl would have her face tanned and freckled by heat, than 
have her mind tanned and freckled by vanity. 

‘Perhaps there is no gift with which mortals are endowed, 
that brings so much danger as beauty, in proportion to the 
usefulness and happiness it produces. It is so rare fora belle 
to be happy, or even contented, after the season of youth is 
past, that it is considered almost a miracle. If your daughter 
is handsome, it is peculiarly necessary that she should not be 
taught to attach an undue importance to the dangerous gift ; 
and if she is plain, it certainly is not for her happiness to 
consider it as a misfortune. . 

‘For the reasons above given, I would restrain myself in 
expressing admiration of beauty ; and when others expressed 
it, I would always ask—“ Is she good? Is she amiable?” &c. 
I would even act upon this system toward a very little child. 
I would not praise the beauty of his kitten ; and if he himself 
said “ Oh, what a pretty puss! How I love her!” I would 
answer—“ She is a pretty puss, and a good puss. If she were 
cross, and scratched me every time I touched her, I should 
not love her, for all her fur is so pretty.” All this caution is 
perfectly consistent with truth. I would never say that beauty 
was of no consequence in my opinion; because I could not 
say it truly. | 

‘With regard to dress, as in most other cases, a medium 
between two extremes is desirable. A love of finery and dis- 
play is a much more common fault than neglect of personal 
appearance ; both should be avoided. Some parents teach 
their children to judge everybody’s merit by their dress; they 
do not of course say it, in so many direct words—but their 
influence produces that effect. What else can be the result 
of hearing such expressions as the following? ‘ Mr. is 
very much of a gentleman; he is always remarkably well 
dressed.” ‘Is such a lady a desirable acquaintance? I pre- 
sume she is; for she is always very genteelly dressed.” 

‘There are some people, who go to the opposite extreme, 
and represent any attention to dress as unworthy of a strong 
mind ; becoming costume is in their eyes a mark of frivolity. 
I hardly know which of the two extremes is the worst. Ex- 
travagance in dress does great mischief both to fortune and 
character ; but want of neatness, and want of taste are pecu- 
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liarly disgusting. If finery betrays a frivolous mind, sluttish- 
ness and bad taste certainly betrays an ill-regulated one. 
Neatness and taste naturally proceed from alove of order. A 
mother should not talk about dress, for the same reasons that 
she should not talk about beauty ; but she should be careful 
to have her own dress always neat, and well-fitted, and to show 
a pure and delicate taste in the choice of colors. By these 
means, children will form the habit of dressing well, without 
ever thinking much about it; the habit will be so early form- 
ed, that it will seem like a gift of nature. Miss Hamilton 
gives, in one short sentence, all that can be said upon the 
subject; she says—‘ Always dress in good taste; but let your 
children see that it employs very little of your time, less of 
your thoughts, and none at all of your affections.” ’ 

Her closing chapter on ‘ Views of Matrimony’ is capital, 
and worth extracting entire :— 

‘There is no subject connected with education, which has 
so important a bearing on human happiness as the views youn 
people are taught to entertain with regard to loser tars. 
connections. ‘The dreams of silly romance, half vanity, and 


half passion, on the one hand, and selfish calculation on the 


other, leave but precious little of just thinking and right feel- 
ing on the subject. The greatest and most prevailing error 
in education consists in making lovers a subject of such en- 
grossing and disproportionate interest in the minds of young 
girls. As soon as they can walk alone, they are called “ little 
sweet-heart,” and “ little wife ;” as they grow older, the boy- 
ish liking of a neighbor, or school-mate, becomes a favorite 
jest; they often hear it said how lucky such and such people 
are, because they “married off” all their family so young; 
and when a pretty, attractive girl is mentioned, they are in 
the habit of hearing it observed—* She will be married young. 
She is too handsome and too interesting to live single long.” 

- ¢T have frequently said that such sort of accidental remarks 
do in fact educate children, more than direct maxims; and 
this applies with peculiar force to the subject of matrimony. 
Such observations as I have quoted, give young girls the idea 
that there is something degrading in not being married young ; 
or, at least, in not having had offers of marriage. This indu- 
ces a kind of silly pride and restless vanity, which too often 
ends in ill-assorted connections. I had a sweet young friend, 
with a most warm and generous heart, but a giddy, romantic 
brain. Her mother was weak-minded and indulgent, and had 
herself been taught, in early life, to consider it the chief end 
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and aim of existence to get married. She often reminded her 
daughters that she was but sixteen when she was married, and 
had then refused two or three lovers. Of course, when my 
charming, sentimental little friend was sixteen, she began to 
feel uneasy under a sense of disgrace ; her pride was con- 
cerned in having a beau as early as her mother had one ; and 
this feeling was a good deal strengthened by the engagement of 
two or three young companions. It unluckily happened that 
a dashing, worthless young man was introduced to her about 
this time. A flirtation began, which soon ended in an offer 
of his hand. He said he was in good business, and she saw 
that he wore a handsome coat, and drove a superb horse ; and, 
more than all, she thought what a triumph it would be to be 
engaged at sixteen. She married him. It was soon discov- 
ered that he was careless, dissipated, and very poor. In no 
respect whatever had he sympathy with my sensitive, refined, 
but ill-educated friend. She discovered this too late. She 
would have discovered it at first, had her mind been quiet on 
the subject of matrimony. A wretched life might have been 
spared her, if her mother had left her heart to develope na- 
turally, under the influences of true affection, as the lily 
opens its petals to the sunshine. Her marriage was called 
a love-match ; and as such was held up by ambitious parents 
as a salutary warning. But there never was a greater misno- 
mer. She had not a particle of love for the man. She mar- 
ried him because he happened to be the first that offered, and 
because she felt ashamed not to be engaged as soon as her 
companions. 

‘But heedless vanity and silly romance, though a prolific 
source of unhappy marriages, are not so disastrous in their 
effects as worldly ambition, and selfish calculation. I never 


knew a marriage expressly for money, that did not end un- 


happily. Yet managing mothers, and heartless daughters, are 
continually playing the same unlucky game. I look upon it 
_ as something more than bad policy for people to marry those 
to whom they are, at best, perfectly indifferent, merely for the 
sake of wealth; in my view it is absolutely unprincipled. 
Happiness cannot result from such connections, because it 
ought not. A mother who can deliberately advise a daughter 
thus to throw away all chance of domestic bliss, would, were it 
not for the fear of public opinion, be willing to sell her to the 
Grand Sultan, to grace his seraglio. Disguise the matter as 
we may, with the softening epithets of “ prudent match,” “a 
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good establishment,” &c., it is in honest truth a matter of 
bargain and sale. 

‘I believe men more frequently marry for love that women ; 
because they have a freer choice. I am afraid to conjecture 
how large a portion of women marry because they think they 
shall not have a better chance, and dread being dependent. 


Such marriages no doubt sometimes prove tolerably comfort- 


able ; but great numbers would have been far happier single. 
If I may judge by my own observation of such matches, mar- 
rying for a home is a most tiresome way of getting a living. 
‘One of the worst effects resulting from managing about 
these things, is the disappointment and fancied disgrace at- 
tendant upon a failure; and with the most artful manceuvring, 
failures in such schemes are very frequent. Human policy 
sketches beautiful patterns, but she is a bad weaver ; she al- 
ways entangles her own web. I am acquainted with two or 
three managing mothers, who have pretty children; and in 
the whole circle of my acquaintance, I know of none so un- 
fortunate in disposing of their daughters. The young ladies 
would have married very well, if they had not been taught to 
act a part; now, they will either live single, or form ill-assort- 
ed, unhappy connections. If they live single, they will pro- 
bably be ill-natured and envious through life; because they 
have been taught to attach so much importance to the mere 
circumstance of getting married, without any reference to 
genuine affection. A woman of well-regulated feelings and 
an active mind, may be very happy in single life,—far happier 
than she could be made by a marriage of expediency. The 
reason old maids are proverbially more discontented than old 
bachelors, is, that they have generally so much less to occupy 


their thoughts. For this reason, it is peculiarly important, 


that a woman’s education should furnish her with abundant 
resources for employment and amusement. I do not say that 
an unmarried woman can be as happy as one who forms, with 
proper views and feelings, a union, which is unquestionably . 
the most blessed of all human relations; but I am very cer- 


tain that one properly educated need not be unhappy in single 


life. 

‘The great difficulty at the present day is, that matrimony 
is made a subject of pride, vanity, or expediency; whereas it 
ought to be a matter of free choice and honest preference. A 
woman educated with proper views on the subject could not 
be excessively troubled at not being married, when in fact she 
had never seen a person for whom she entertained particular 
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affection ; but one taught to regard it as a matter of pride, is 
inevitably wretched, discontented’ and envious, under the 
prospect of being an old maid, though she regards no human 
being with anything like love. , 

_ *Some mothers are always talking about the cares, and du- 
ties, and sacrifices incident to married life ; they are always 
urging their daughters to “ enjoy themselves while they are 
single”—* to be happy while they have a chance,”—but at the 
same time that they give such a gloomy picture of domestic 
life, (making it a frightful bugbear to the young imagination, ) 
they urge upon them the necessity of getting married for 
respectability’s sake. They must be “well settled;” as the 
phrase is. ‘The victim must be sacrificed, because the world’s 
opinion demands it. 

‘I once heard a girl, accustomed to such remarks, say, with 
apparent sincerity—“ I should like of all things to be married, 
if I could be sure my husband would die in a fortnight ; then 
I should avoid the disgrace of being an old maid, and get rid 
of the restraint and trouble of married life.” Strange and 
unnatural as such a sentiment may appear, it was just what 
might have been expected from one accustomed to such selfish 
views of a relation so holy and blessed in its nature. It is 
all important that charming pictures of domestic life should 
be presented to the young. It should be described as,—what 
it really is,—the home of woman’s affections, and her pleas- 
antest sphere of duty. Your daughter should never hear her 
own marriage speculated or jested upon; but the subject 
in general should be associated in her mind with everything 
pure, bright and cheerful. 

‘I shall be asked if I do not think it extremely desirable 
that daughters should marry well; and whether the secluded, 
domestic education I have recommended is not very unfavor- 
able to the completion of such wishes,—for how can they 
be admired when they are not seen? It certainly is very 
desirable that daughters should marry well, because it won- 
derfully increases their chance of happiness. ‘The unchange- 
able laws of God have made reciprocated affection necessary 
to the human heart ; and marriage formed with proper views 
is a powerful means of improving our better nature. But I 
would not say, or do anything, to promote a union of this sort. 
I would have no scheming, no managing, no hinting. I would 
never talk with girls about the beaux, or suffer them to asso- 
ciate with those who did. I would leave everything to 
nature and Divine Providence—with a full belief that such 
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reliance would do more and better for me than I could effect 

by my own plans. I do ndt think a secluded, domestic edu- 

cation is unfavorable to chances of happy matrimonial con- 

nections. A girl with a good heart, a full mind, and modest, 

refined manners, cannot fail to be attractive. Make her a 

delightful companion to her own family ; teach her to be hap- 
py at home ; and trust Divine Providence to find her a suitable 

partner. If she has been taught to think the regulation of 
her own heart and mind of greater importance than anything 

else, she cannot be unhappy whatever may be her lot in life ; 

and her chance for a happy marriage will be abundantly 

greater than it could be made by the most adroit manage- 

ment. 

‘It is evident that the greatest safeguard against improper 
attachments consists in the character you have given your 
daughter, by the manner of educating her. A refined young 
lady will not naturally be in love with vulgarity ; nor will a 
pure mind have any sympathy with the vicious and unprin- 
cipled. But as vice often wears the garb of virtue, and as 
youth is, from its very innocence, unsuspecting, it is incumbent 
upon parents to be extremely careful with what sort of young 
men they allow their daughters to associate. Acquaintance 
with any particular person should not be expressly forbidden, 
because such restraint is likely to excite the very interest you 
wish to avoid; but, without saying anything on the subject, 
do not encourage your daughter in going to places where she 
will meet a fascinatirg young man, to whom you have decid- 
ed objections; and if you discover the smallest symptoms of 
mutual interest between the parties, remove her from home, if 
possible, to some place where her mind will soon become in- 
terested in new occupations. A prudent parent will always 
remember that it is extremely natural for young people to get 
deeply interested in those they see frequently ; and that it is 
far easier, and better, to prevent an attachment, than it is to 
conquer it after itis formed. I would never, even by the most 
trifling expression, lead my daughter to think of her acquain- 
-tances as future lovers; but I should myself recollect the 
possibility of such a circumstance, and would not therefore 
encourage an acquaintance with any man, whom [ should be 
very unwilling to see her husband. ‘“ An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” | et 

‘In affairs of this kind strong opposition is very impolitic. 
It rarely effects its purpose ; and if it does, it is through much 
misery and trouble. Idoubt whether parents have a right to 
forbid the marriage of their children, after they are old enough 
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to think and decide for themselves ; but while they are quite 
young, I do think they have an undoubted right to prevent 
marriage, until the laws of the land render them free from 
parental authority. But where this is done, it should be with 
great mildness and diseretion: it should be resorted to only 
from a desire to leave young people a perfect freedom of 
choice, at an age when they are more capable of feeling 
deeply and judging wisely. 

‘Where there is any immorality of character, it becomes 
an imperative duty for parents to forbid an engagement while 
the parties are young. If it is persisted in, after they are old 
enough to be as discreet as they ever will be, there is no 
help for it; but I do not believe one, whose heart and mind 
had been properly educated, would ever persist in such a 
course. 

‘The three great questions to be asked in deciding whether 
a union is suitable and desirable, are, Ist, Has the person good 
principles? 2d, Has he, or she, a good disposition? 3d, Is 
there a strong, decided, deeply-founded preference? Con- 
nections which are likely to lead a woman into a sphere of life 
to which she has been unaccustomed,—to introduce her to new 
and arduous duties,—and to form a violent contrast to her pre- 
vious mode of life,—should not be entered into, except at 
mature age, and with great certainty that affection is strong 
enough to endure such triais. But where there is deep, well 
founded love, and an humble reliance on Divine Providence, 
all things will work right in the end.’ 

We repeat that we think Mrs. Child has written the best 
book, on the whole, for this country. It is the tone in which 
everything that educates our immense rising population should 
be written. When we say that it is not of universal applica- 
bility, we allude to a state of feeling which is at war with our 
republicanism, and therefore wrong—but still, one that exists 
and is growing daily stronger and wider—the feeling of aris- 
tocratical and artificial distinctions in society. 
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The Penance. 


Tue Penance. Part II. 


He took an executioner’s form, 
And bound a man to the rack, 
And cut off his hands with a grating knife ; 
They quivered, and then turned black ; 
And he grasped the bleeding stumps in his vice 
Till the bones of the wrist did crack ; 
And the felon shrieked and yelled with pain, 
Then chattered and howled with a maddened brain. 


He took the form of a sickness then, 
And poisoned a cottager’s breath, 

Till he groaned and pined on his weary couch, 
Embraced by the soul of Death,— 

Till his hair grew matted, and long, and wild, 
His hands like a skeleton’s thin, 

And his cheeks were sunken and black and red, 
And bare of the pillow-worn skin. 


And Famine came in at the latchless door— 
With rattling bones she came— 

And sat and shivered upon the floor, 
Like a tiger sick but not tame, 

And the children fell when they felt her breath, 
Full of the venomous spirit of Death. 


And the wife fell down, as she held a cup 
To the lips of the dying man, 

And tried with a lean and shrivelled hand 
His livid brow to fan. ° 


They lay on each other upon the floor, 
And grew to a noisome mass, » 

And the filthy crows went dancing about, 
Their yells made the living aghast, 

And long was the time and fearful, before 
The sick man’s life did pass. 


This passed, and he possessed the keys 
Of a loathsome prison house, 

And when the breath on the walls might freeze, 
And the winter months carouse, 

He took the chains from the limbs of the dead, 
And locked them on those of the living, 

And watched the murderer writhe and gasp, 
As the iron his flesh was riving. 


And then he turned to a coffined toad, 
And sate on a corpse’s breast ;— 
With earth above him ten feet deep, 
The buried woke from his rest, 
And called to his wife with a pleasant din, 
To arise and let the sunlight in. 
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He lifted his head, and the coffin lid 
He found to be in the way, 

He tried to move his arms, and lo! 
Close to his side were they. 


He beat with his hands against the side, 
With his feet against the foot, 

And when the play of his limbs might stay, 
The tomb 4s death was mute ; 

And he knew that he was left alone 

To die, when his draught of air was gone. 


He yelled till his throat was dry and hoarse, 
He tore the flesh from his side, 

He beat his head ’gainst the coffin lid,— 
He’d have died had it-been more wide. 


The two bright eyes of the filthy toad 
Are glaring over his eyes, 

And the long death-worm his silent work 

About his members plies. 


A stream comes trickling through a crack 
Of the coffin on his head, 

Drop after drop—drop after drop— 
With his spirit it is fed. 


One chattering howl—and the spirit fainted 
Out of his hideous shape, 

And like a mote by the sunlight painted, 
He swept by cloud and cape, 

Like an atom from heaven slanted, 
And making its escape. 


And none ever turned from that elf unbid, 
Unwelcomed, hereafter,—the thin blue lid 

Of the flower oft lifted to give a way 

To a weary spirit, by night or by day, 

And the dreams that under the leaves were pent, 
To the wretched were now more often sent, 

To light their souls with a fire of bliss, 

And mingle with joy their wretchedness. ee 
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Srewart’s Visit TO THE Sovutu 


Tue author of these volumes is well known to the literary 
public by his ‘ Residence in the Sandwich Islands in 1823 
and 1825.’ The present work contains the result of his indus- 
_ trious and enlightened observations during a voyage performed 
a year or two since in the United States ship Vincennes, 
chiefly among the islands of the South Seas. It was a fine 
opportunity for a fine book; and it is praise enough to say 
that Mr. Stewart has made the most of it in the best manner. 
He has furnished information much more definite and com- 
plete than has ever before been received, of a part of the 
world which, so far as science and civilization are concerned, 
are still almost primitive. Such, particularly, is the account 
given of the scenery and the inhabitants of the Washington 
Islands, passages of which remind us strongly of the Journals 
of the old West Indian discoverers. We may borrow the 
more liberally from this portion of the Visit, that the chief 
extracts we have met with in the prints of the day are made 
from other parts. In the first place, however, we must see 
our traveller fairly on his way from Peru :— 

‘The Vincennes was expected to weigh anchor at 12 o’clock, 
immediately after the firing of a national salute by each vessel 
of the squadron, in honor of the day; and early after breakfast, 
Captain Smith kindly apprised me of an intention of seeing 
me on board my new home in his own gig. This he did— 
but not till my heart had been deeply touched, by a letter of 
much good will and affection from him. Coming, utterly 
unexpected as it did, from one I had learned to admire as a 
man, and sincerely to love as a friend, but of whose cordial 
return of warm interest I was till then ignorant, the perusal 
of it affected me—under the circumstances—even to tears ; 
and gave me the feelings of a child, when called immediately 
afterwards to exchange parting salutations with my shipmates 
of the steerage and fellow-officers of the gun-room. And 
when I came at last to Commodore Thompson, alone in his 
private apartment, I was incapable of uttering a word—to 
have opened my lips, in answer to his assurances of every 
kind regard, accompanied with a warm blessing, would have 
been to betray a weakness of which I should have been 
ashamed—and I left the cabin literally speechless. © 

‘Different marks of honor are shown to different officers, 
according to their respective rank, both on coming on board, 
and on leaving a ship of war; and, as these are always paid 
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when the individual receiving them crosses the gangway, 
the etiquette established is, that an inferior precede a su- 
perior in entering a boat alongside. Had I been alone, I 
should have been attended by two side-boys only at the 
ladder, and a boatswain’s mate to “ pipe over,” as the phrase 
is: but a captain is entitled to four side-boys, to the at- 
tendance of the boatswain himself, and to a guard of ma- 
rines presenting arms. When the boat was reported to 
the captain on the quarter deck as ready, I of course— 
bidding farewell to the officer in command—moved before 
him to the gangway, the boatswain at the foot of the <‘eps 
beginning at the same time his whistle. By some means 
I had missed him in my morning round; and now, stretch- 
ing out his left hand, while he held his pipe in the other, 
he seized mine as I was passing, and shook and piped, and 
shook and piped, again and again, the officer of the deck, 
marines, captain, and all waiting my movements—till the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, and I was obliged to tear my hand 
from his iron grasp, and hasten over. 

‘Captain Smith could not avoid a smile as he followed, 
and evidently was not displeased at the disregard of cere- 
mony into which the feelings of the generous hearted man 
had betrayed him: and as he looked up, after taking his seat 
in the gig, and saw every port filled with sober faces, he 
broke silence by saying—“It makes our good fellows look 
sad, Mr. Stewart, to see you shove off; and to tell the truth, 
I suspect none of us have felt more so since we bade our own 
fire-sides farewell.” 

‘I mention these trifles to show you the reason there is to 
believe that the office and services of piety are far from being 
regarded with indifference on board a man-of-war ; and that 
even in the hardiest sailor’s bosom, there are affections alive 
to the true character, design and value of the appointment. 

‘The wind was too light to allow of sailing at the time 
intended ; and we did not get underway till sunset—but we 
then did it beautifully. ‘The hour was greatly in our favor for 
effect, as we filled gently away, in the gaze of all the shipping 
of the port, and dropt closely under the stern of the Guerriere, 
crowded with eager spectators, from the quarter deck to the 
forecastle. 

‘ As in the deepest silence we approached her quarter, the 
rigging of the Vincennes, at a given signal, was in an instant 
manned by the whole crew in holiday dress, and we gave 
three noble cheers, followed by “ Hail Columbia” from a 
delightful band. A thundering answer was quickly poured 
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from the shrouds of the Guerriere, filled as by magic with 
hundreds that I love. It seemed to come from the heart; 
and while I accredited a full portion of the enthusiasm 
breathed in it to myself—it thrilled through the heart: then 
we gave another three, followed by “ Yankee Doodle ”—and 
as we glided by, heaping sail upon sail to the breeze, cheer 
after cheer burst upon and around us, from the Guerriere, the 
St. Louis, and the Dolphin, till hiding my face in my cap, 
and leaning against the mizen rigging, I wept like a child— 
and mine, I can assure you, dear H , were far from being 
the only tears. 

‘As we rapidly cleared the shipping, “ 4uld Lang Syne,” 
in all the power of its best associations, breathed its plaintive 
melody around; and I know not where the excitement would 
have ended, had not ‘ Home—sweet—sweet Home!” as we 
spread all our canvass to the breeze, brought, with the fullness 
of its tones, thoughts and affections that hurried the imagina- 
tion, for the time, far from the passing scene. 

‘The darkness of the night almost immediately afterwards 
gathered round us, and I retired to my state-room; but had 
scarce thrown myself on my mattress for amoment of repose, 
before the cry—‘ 4 man overboard !” rang once more through 
the ship. I had been under the excitement of such strong 
feeling during the whole day, however, that it scarce produc- 
ed on me its almost irresistible effect: and had not the lad— 
it proved to he a boy of fifteen or sixteen—been speedily pick- 
ed up by a boat, I should have been obliged to charge myself 
with a want of sensibility, notwithstanding the many gushes 
of feeling through which I had just gone. The agitation I 
experienced, however, may have been quite as great as that 
suffered by the boy himself: for, on scrambling over the ship’s 
sides, and stepping on the deck again, his only exclamation, 
as he looked at his feet—and that too with an air of no little 
nonchalance—was, “Ill be hanged if one of my shoes an’t 
gone!” 

_The Washington Islands, to which we now come, were first 
discovered as lately as 1791, by Capt. Ingraham of Boston, 
and their name given them in the succeeding year by a voya- 
ger from the same place. They are three in number, and 
Nukuhiva, which is much the largest, is said to contain less 
than 400 square miles. The inhabitants of all of them, in 
the interior at least, are still in a state of nature, as at the 
time of their discovery. Mr. Stewart gives the following 
picturesque sketches of their first appearance :— 

‘ As yet, we had discovered no sign whatever of inhabitants. 
Everything on shore seemed solitary as the desert. Disap- 
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pointed in this respect, and the night rapidly approaching, we 
were about to bear away for Nukuhiva—already dimly descried 
far in the west from us—when a high bluff of rocks directly 
abreast of the ship became suddenly crowned with islanders, 


whose light skins and naked figures were perfectly distin- 


guishable, while the shore rang with wild shouts, as they wav- 
ed streamers of white cloth high on their spears, and tossed 
their mantles above their heads in the air. Having too much 
sail set readily to check the way of the ship, we soon shot 
past, while they—scampering along the heights and over a 
hill ahead—shouted and whistled with every variety of into- 
nation of voice, and still wildly gesticulated with their hands 
and arms, and waving their tapas on high. 

‘We reduced sail as rapidly as possible, and getting at the 
same time under the lee of the land, our speed was quickly 
lessened to an almost insensible progress, and we were ex- 
pecting the party soon to be up with us again, when the fig- 
ures of others were seen against the sky, hurrying down the 
face of a rocky promontory just ahead—the hallooing, and 
beckoning, and waving of streamers, commencing at the same 
time among them. 

‘The hills behind this bluff rise precipitately, and are beau- 
tifully wooded. In coming abreast of it, we found it to shelter 
by its projection, a short, pebbly beach, opening into a narrow 
ravine, filled with heavy groves to the water’s edge. The 
front of the glen is but a few rods in width, and so completely 
occupied with trees as to appear but one deeply shaded bower. 
Nothing like a habitation could be discerned, and it is proba- 
ble that the shelter of the groves and the recesses of the rocks, 
constitute the only abodes of the forty or fifty natives seen 
hanging among the cliffs or clustering in rude excitement on 
the shore. 

‘The scene was one of the wildest imaginable; and such 
as few have it in their power ever to behold. The picturesque 
beauty of the wooded hills and glen brightly gleaming in 
the setting sun, the naked figures of the islanders, and their 
rude and extravagant gestures and vociferations—exhibiting 


man in the simplest state of his fallen nature, still the un- 


clothed tenant of the forest, and the inhabitant of the cave— 
could scarce fail in producing a most powerful sensation 
among those who had never before witnessed anything of the 
kind. And I suspect no one on board was disappointed in 
the depth of the impression or degree of excitement occasion- 
ed by this first scene in the South Seas.’ 

% * # * 
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‘In the midst of the shouting and apparent importunity for 
us to land, Captain Finch ordered the music on ‘deck ; and 
the moment its full and animated strains reached the shore, 
the effect on them was most evident—they instantly crouched 
to the ground in perfect silence, as if under the influence of 
acharm. Nothing of the kind, it is probable, ever broke 
upon their ears before, and well might there have been a 
mingling of superstition in their minds with the sudden swell- 
ing on the breeze of sound new and seemingly unearthly. As 
the night was rapidly approaching, there was no time to at- 
tempt sending a boat off; and while the band continued to 
play a succession of airs, the ship was headed for Nukuhiva, 
and all sail again set. We were soon beyond the reach of 
their voices: but they were seen—while the shades of the 
evening gathered round them—still to remain seated on the 
rocks and under their dark bowers, as if absorbed in silent 


wonder and admiration.’ 


‘It is probable that few ships, if any, have ever before been 
so near to this little spot: and to its rude inhabitants, our 
beautiful vessel with her numerous crew in their Sunday dress 
of uniform whiteness—our floating banners, and our full toned 
band—must have seemed for the moment, like a vision of 
brightness from a better world. Oh that some far happier 
bark might speedily be seen from their shores, bearing to them 
that which is no dream nor “cunningly devised fable,” but 


the wisdom of God, and the power of God unto salvation.’ 


‘There being no obstruction to the navigation along the 
coast—except a single point of rock above water, within a 
mile of ‘Tower Bluff, opposite the valley of the Taipiis—we 
ran close in with the shore, and soon came upon a fleet of 
- fishing canoes. They were filied with men of the Hapa tribe, 
who the moment they descried the ship, began hauling in their 
lines and fishing tackle, in readiness to board us. There was 
no little excitement on our decks, in the prospect of a close 
observation of these creatures ; and—as we came in among 
them and caught the wild sounds of the joyous chatter and 
laugh, with which they expressed their surprise at sight of us, 
and greeted our approach—every one was ready to throw a 
line to the numbers who lept from their canoes into the sea, 
to get hold on some part of the ship, and to mount her sides 
as she passed, By the assistance thus afforded, five or six 
succeeded in the attempt, though we were under considerable 
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sail. Some of these were entirely naked, and in this respect, 
a degree more barbarous than most of the Sandwich Island- 
ers | ever saw—but all appeared as good natured and jovial 
as could be. 

‘It was soon ascertained from them, that their tribe and 
the Tapiis were, as usual, at war; and that only two days 
fe previous there had been a sea fight between them near the 
oy spot at which we then were. ‘Their grimaces of detestation 
and deadly hatred to their enemies—as they pointed to their 
habitations and valley—and pantomimic representations of the 
battle, the discharge of the muskets, and effect of the shot, 
were quite amusing; while they used all the eloquence of 
speech and gesture to induce us to espouse their cause, and 
pour destruction on the poor Taipiis, whose very name seemed 
to be a watchword of terror among them. For this purpose 
they wished us much to come to an anchor near their valley, 
opposite ; but finding us determined to proceed to this har- 
bor, they continued on board—the Teiis being at present their 
friends and allies. 

‘Some of the crew quickly took compassion on their na- 
kedness ; and they had been but afew minutes with us, before 
they were metamorphosed from bare savages into sturdy tars, 
in frocks, trowsers and tarpaulins, pulling and hauling at the 
rigging in the management of the ship, with as much expert- ae 
ness as if they had been before the mast all their lives.’ hy 

Our extracts must have shown that the writer of them is as Hid 
much a man of feeling as aman of fancy. He is both, in th, 
fact, to a degree of enthusiasm which very much heightens ine 
the interest, if not the value of his accurate observations of ‘Hi 
life and nature. All this would appear abundantly, were i 
there nothing in the work before us but the letter upon the | 
‘Dance in the Valley of the Hapas.’ We shall close our 
extracts with as much of this fine description as our limits 
allow. The village is situated beyond highlands some miles 
from the seashore, on his ascent of which the author meets 
with the incident which follows :-— 


‘On turning an abrupt point near the farther declivity of ¥ 
the hill, a mile inland, two warriors, in full battle dress, on ul 
their way to the Vincennes, came suddenly upon us: both Ae 
men of the noblest stature—every limb, in its muscular propor- . 
tions, presented a model for the skill of a statuary. Their He 


dress—in every respect alike—was singularly striking and 
imposing ; especially that of the head, which instantly attracted | 
the admiration of the whole party. It consisted of a cresent, 
three or four inches broad at its greatest breadth, fixed uprightly 
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in front, the lower edge following the line of the hair on the 
forehead, and the points terminating at each temple immedi- 
ately above the ears. A neat border, the eighth of an inch 
wide, ran round the edges in a herring-bone pattern of alter- 
nate black and white—while the middle was entirely filled 
with the small, scarlet berries of the abrus precatorius, fas- 
tened upon the material of which it was constructed, by a gum 
which exudes from the bread-fruit tree. The cresent formed 
the front of a cap fitting closely to the head behind, and the 
foundation in which the heavy plumage surmounting it is fixed. 
This plumage consisted of the long, black and burnished 
tail-feathers of the cock—the finest | ever saw ; those in the 
centre being more than two feetin length. ‘They were arrang- 
ed behind the front-piece as closely as possible, and in sucha 
manner as to form the shape of a deeply pointed chapeau, plac- 
ed crosswise on the head—the feathers in the centre stand- 
ing perpendicularly, and becoming more and more vertical, 
till the lowest at the edges drooped deeply over the shoulders. 
The ends—falling, from the highest point above the forehead, 
one over another in a regularly defined curve on either side— 
played in the air with the gracefulness of an ostrich plume, 
and imparted to the whole an appearance of richness and taste 
we had not been led to expect from any of the decorations of 
the country previously seen. : 

‘In their ears—and entirely concealing them—they wore 
ornaments of light wood, whitened with pipe clay. They are 
perfectly flat in front, something in the shape of the natural 
ear, but much larger, and are fastened by running a long 
projection on the hind part through slits made in the ears for 
receiving such ornaments. Strings of whale’s teeth hung 
around their necks, and frizzled bunches of human hair were 
tied around their wrists and ancles; their loins, also, being 
girt with thick tufts of the same, over large maros of white 
tapa. Short mantles of white cloth, tied in a knot on the 
chest, and floating gracefully in the wind from their shoulders, 
with long spears, completed the costume. 

*T scarce remember to have been more suddenly or deeply 
impressed by any sight, than that of these figures, as they first 
burst on the view. Their lofty head-dresses—gleaming like 
helmets in the brightness of the sun, and tossing proudly in 
the wind with the motion of their bold gait—their naked and - 
brawny limbs, and various savage trappings, converted them, 
for the moment, into seeming giants. ‘The most hideously 
painted, and powerfully equipt North American Indians, would 
fail, I think, in a comparison with one of these as the majestic 
and fearful warrior. 
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‘A belief has gone extensively abroad among this tribe— 
the Teiis—that we shall certainly join them in their war with 
the Tapiis ; and the instant they descried our party, regarding 
us as irresistible allies, they rushed forward, with shouts of 
exultation and joy, exclaiming, in tones of heartfelt triumph— 
as they went rapidly through the actions of an onset, throwing 
themselves in every wild and threatening attitude, scowling, 
with looks of deadly fierceness and revenge, and brandishing 
their spears in the air, as if ready to pierce an enemy to the 
heart—* Tapii! Tapui! te makeite Tapii!” The Tapiis, 
the Tapiis! Death to the Tapiis !”—after which, bursting 
into loud laughter, and informing us that the dance to which 
we were going had already commenced, they hurried gaily on 
towards the beach.’ 

The dance takes place in a valley of flowers and fountains, 
music and fragrance, green turf and green trees, more than 
worthy to be called Arcadian :— 

‘Till now I had begun to doubt, from all I had seen at the 
seaside, whether the natives of this group are so decidedly a 
finer race and handsomer looking people than the Society and 
Sandwich Islanders, as they are generally accredited to be. 
But, judging from those seen on this occasion, I am fully 
persuaded they are—particularly in the female sex. Many of 
these present were exceedingly beautiful—and two or three 
so strikingly like some of the most distinguished beauties in 
our own country [ever met, that the first glance brought them 
to my recollection. Their eyes have a rich brilliancy, soften- 
ed by long glossy eyelashes that can scarce be surpassed ; 
which, with a regularity and whiteness of teeth unrivalled, 
add greatly to the impression of features of a more European 
mould than most uncivilized people [ have seen. In complex- 
ion, many of them are very fair—scarce if any darker thana 
clear brunette—admitting even, in some cases, of a distinct 
mantling of color in the cheek and lips; while in figure, they 
are small, and delicately formed, with arms and hands that 
would bear comparison with any in the drawing rooms of the 
most polished noblesse. 

‘The general lighter complexion observable in this compa- 
ny, in comparison with most met upon the beach at Taiohae, 
is attributed to the greater moisture of the atmosphere in the 
mountains, and to the deep shades in which most of their 
habitations are located. But the uncommon fairness of many 
of the females is the result of an artificial process, followed 
by an almost entire seclusion from the sun. The juice of a 
small indigenous vine called papa, possesses the quality of 
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whitening the skin; and such as are peculiarly desirous of 
fair complexions, wash their whole person every morning in a 
preparation of this, and wrapping themselves closely in their 
garments, keep within doors most of the day. When they do 
go out, they always make use of the large and spreading leaf 
of the palmetto for an umbrella. ‘They usually bathe in the 
evening, and do not resort to the cosmetic again till morning. 

‘Qn the approach of a festival, the arrival of a ship, or any 
occasion of public interest, they plunge into the stream, and 
washing off the greenish hues of the papa, anoint themselves 
carefully with cocoanut oil, and put on their best apparel. 
Many add to the oil the juice of the turmeric, of a pale yellow, 
or a mixture from the burnt root, which is a bright orange— 
thus imparting, as they imagine, new beauty to the skin, but 
which is anything but inviting to a civilized eye. Many in 
the crowds on this occasion were thus adorned ; some so com- 
pletely saturated with oil as to be dripping like naiads just 
emerged from their fountains, while others were stained with 


turmeric till they appeared like living masses of saffron.’ 


‘The performers in the part we witnessed, were a young 
chief eighteen or twenty years old at one end of the area, and 
two boys of eight or ten at the corners of the other. The 
music, if such it can be called, was that of four drums on 
each side of the inner pavement, and the voices and loud 
clapping of hands of about one hundred and fifty singers, 
seated on the upper platform with the chiefs and warriors. The 
drums were small—not more than two feet and a half in height, 
and ten or twelve inches in diameter—formed from the trunk 
of a kou tree, (cordia,) hollowed to the thickness of an inch, 
nearly two-thirds of the length from the top. They were 


excavated at the bottom also, leaving a partition between the | 


two, with a small hole in the centre. The heads were of 
shark skin, laced on with flat sennit of the cocoanut fibre, in 
a manner similar to that in which they are tightened in com- 
mon drums with us. They stand upright on the ground be- 
fore the performer, and are beaten with the hand only, in 
rapid strokes of the fingers joined together, while the ball 
rests on the edge. Around the bottom, long oval holes are 
cut vertically, to cause an increase of sound. 

‘The dance commenced by a slow beating on the drums, 
followed by graceful movements of the hands, arms and feet of 
the dancers in a similar time, but increasing quickly with the 
rapidity of the beat, to a display of great activity. The singers 
joined in upon the first motions of the dancers—these last 
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also taking a part, sometimes in solos, and sometimes in duets, 
followed by responses from the orchestra, or grand choruses 
by the whole. 

‘The principal dancer was uncommonly handsome, both in 
face and figure—of great roundness of limb—and though not 
large, admirably proportioned. ‘The use of the papa, and se- 
clusion from the sun, had rendered him almost as fair as any 
one of our number, making his whole style more that of an 
Adonis than of an Apollo. : 

‘His dress was little calculated for ornament. It consisted 
of a large quantity of white human hair, worn high and much 
frizzled around his head—of heavy bunches of the same ma- 
terial, but- black, about the wrist and ancles—and of a profuse 
quantity of white cloth around the loins asa maro. ‘That of 
the boys was more striking and fanciful. One wore on his 
head the feathered helmet, and other decorations of the ear 
and neck of a warrior—the cap and plumage being of a height 
equal to all the rest of his figure. Above his girdle was a 
full sash of white cloth, tied in a large bow with long ends in 
front ; and from it four white cords of platted tapa, two be- 
hind and two before, descended to the knee—each terminating 
in monstrous tassels of black hair, fastened to flat circular 
pieces of wood, whitened with pipe clay. His waist, wrists 
and ancles, were also hung with the same, and in either hand 
he held a small tuft of white. 

‘The head-dress of the other was a bandeau of white cloth, 
in a thick roll over the forehead; and above this, a wreath of 
black feathers, surmounted by a high ornament of white tapa 
gathered into folds at the frontlet, and spreading above into a 
large cockade in the shape of a peacock’s tail—the whole 
having an airy and tasteful appearance. His necklace was 
composed of alternate bunches of a brightly shining aromatic 
vine, and the flower of the cape jessemine; while his maro, 
of the purest white, arranged in neat folds, was imtertwined 
with garlands of the same. : 

‘The dance ceased at the end of twenty or thirty minutes; 
and a company of young females, forty or fifty in number, 
seated on an adjoining and elevated platform, began singing 
—in the dull and monotonous repetitions of the same intona- 
tions of voice characterizing all their songs—accompanied by 
a loud and simultaneous clapping of the hands, brought to- 
gether in a@ manner to produce a very peculiar sound. An 
inquiry into the meaning of this, made us acquainted with the 
occasion of the present celebration.’ 

VOL. IIl.....NOQ. IV. 33 
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Rizpah. 


Rizran. 


‘ And he delivered them into the hands of the Gibeonites, and they hanged them in the 
hill before the Lord ; and they fell all seven together, and were put to death in the days 
of harvest, in the first days, in the beginning of barley harvest. 

‘ And Rizpah the daughter of Aiah took sackcloth and spread it for her upon the rock, 
from the beginning of harvest until water dropped upon them out of heaven, and suf- 
fered neither the birds of the air to rest on them by day, nor the beasts of the field by 


night.’ 


2 Samuel xxi. 9, 10. 


WueEn first I came to mourn the dead, 
The sky was fair above my head, 

Green o’er the rock the pine tree hung, 
While round its trunk the wild vine clung 
In spiral rings—slow waving there 

Its golden tassels to the air ; 

And the clear fountain’s glassy curl 
Seemed flowing o’er a bed of pearl, 
While perfumed buds bent o’er to lave 
Their foreheads in the silver wave. 


Such it was then—but now the blast 
Sweeps the dark storm-cloud swiftly past, 
And all that was so bright and fair 
Has withered in the autumn air. 
It is not now as it has been, 
The sky is chill and drear, 
The harvest has been gathered in, 
The leaves are red and sear, 
Bare stands the leafless mountain ash, 
Loud is the struggling fountain’s dash, 
And dim the watery sunbeam shines 
Upon Gilboa’s storm-rocked pines ; 
Yet still I watch and mourn for those 
Who slumber in their last repose— 
I watch and give a mother’s sigh 
To every breeze that passes by— 
I watch, while at my heart I fee} 
A wound that Death alone can heal. 


1 live—but life is worse than death— 
For a scorching fire is at my brain, 
While the life blood curdles in each vein, 
And in the wind’s cold icy breath 
There is a withering pain. 


I think upon the bliss that’s flown, 
And on the rocks my sackcloth spread, 
To watch o’er the uncoftined dead, 

And weep alone. 

I guard the withered forms that lie 
And bleach beneath the wind and sky, 

From them to scare 

The beasts of earth and birds of air. 
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I hear the vulture whet her beak 
On yonder high and shivered peak, 
I feel as I stand on this place of death 
The chill of the foul hyena’s breath, 
I see the flash of his kindling eye 
Bent on the forms that before me lie ; 
‘Away! Away!’ 
And my withered hand 
Hurls through the air the flaming brand— 
‘Away! Away!’ 
And my screaming shrill 
Wakes the loud echoes of the hill. 


Let the sun send the shafts of his noontide wrath 

In arrows of heat around my path— 

Let the storm spirit come in the might of his ire, 
Mid the thunder’s loud crash, with his banners of fire, 
Yet still will I watch o’er their hallowed forms, 

Mid the noontide blaze, and the flash of storms. 


I mark the beam of the first faint ray 

That trembles upon the verge of day ; 

And my pulse throbs wild with a maddening beat, 
Neath the scorching blaze of the noontide heat ; 
And I feel, as I watch by the faggot’s light, 

An icy chill in the breath of night; 

Yet I never will leave the forms I love 

Till my soul joins theirs in the realms above ; 

] will eat the herbs in my bitter grief, 

And sip the dew from the withered leaf; 

Yet till my soul to heaven has sped 

I link the living to the dead. 


They were not once as they are now— 

The mould has gathered on each dark brow, 
In their raven locks doth the death damp lie, 
And glassy and dim is each half closed eye— 
Yet she who cherished and gave them birth 
Is forbid to cover their bones with earth. 


Can I speak of the agony death can give ? 

Oh Heaven shall I think of that pain and live ? 
I must—ay, in words I must seek relief, 

Or my heart will burst with its silent grief. 


Not for their own, but a father’s guilt 
The blood of innocence was spilt— 
A father who fell mid the battle’s strife, 
In Gilboa’s blood-stained Jand, 
Where he sternly yielded up his life 
With the firm of heart and hand; 
He fell where a thousand victims bleed, 
Midst the leveled lance and rushing steed, 
Where battle-axe, and sword, and fire, 
Are ministers of vengeful ire ; 
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He fell—and Judah’s king was dead, 

And Israel had no sceptered head ; 

He sinned, but the price of his guilt was paid, 
When his breast was pierced by his own sharp blade, 
And I hoped that my sons might live and be 
A joy to God and a bliss to me ; 

Not that I wished that one of them 

Might wear the kingly diadem, 

For at that dark and sorrowing hour 

I loathed the gilded pomp of power ; 

Yet I hoped that death would not yet part 
Those loved ones from a mother’s heart, 

E’en though we dwelt in haunts untrod, 

And communed there with none—save God. 


But no—ihe Ammonites had said 

They should be numbered with the dead, 
And why lament? they gained by this 
An immortality of bliss! 


The brightest stars that gemmed the night 
Have melted in the morning’s light— 

I see them not; yet still on high 

They journey through the radiant sky ; 

A brighter sphere to them is given, 

They wander in the paths of heaven. 


Yet I ne’er can forget that darkened hour, 
When they tore them away with an iron power, 
How I knelt, and wept, and begged in vain 

The innocent might not be slain. 


I heard a clank of chains—a shout 

Of warrior men ring sternly out; 

They burst the doors, and on they came, 
By the bright torch’s sulphury flame ; 

I knelt—I wept—I poured my prayer 
In the wild earnest of despair. 

My answer was, a laugh, a scoff; 

They fettered me, and bore them off. 

I struggled hard to break my chain, 
That I might greet my sons again ; 

And then I wept to think my arm 
Could not relieve my sons from harm— 
To see a fetter bind the hand 

That once might wield an iron brand. 


They bore them on to a dungeon cell, 

Where darkness and silence forever dwell, 

And there in those dungeons damp and lone 
They fettered each to his couch of stone, 

Where the air is scarce tinged by the rays that fall 
Through the grated bars of the massy wall ; 
Where the rustling straw, and the clank of chain, 
And the sentinel’s tread, thrill the heart with pain. 
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They kept them away from a mother’s sight __ 
Through the lingering day and the slow paced night ; 
But think I forgot them? Away! go cast 

Thy chains in the billows, and fetter the blast, 

Bid the stars go out and the sun expire— 


A mother’s love 1s a quenchless fire ! 
* 


* * * * * 

A death bell tolled I held my breath 
For I knew it was the work of death ; 
There came a sound—’t was like the break 

Of ripples on the wind-swept lake ; 

There came a sound—’t was like the roar 

Of ocean on the rock-bound shore ; 

There came a cry—a trumpet’s swell 

From the portals of the citadel ; 

And at that stirring signal sound 

The weighty shackles were unbound, 

And with a wild, inhuman shout 

The innocent were marshalled out: 

While the wasted hand that was raised on high 
To shade the light from the dazzled eye, 

And the pallid cheek, and the lip of blue, 

Told that to them the light was new. 


There was my eldest son, whose shout ae 

In the mid-battle had rung out— am 

Whose mind was stern, whose arm could wield (he 

The heavy sword in battle field, 

Where Judah’s steel-clad warriors brave \ 

Rushed onward like the dashing wave. i 


And there the younger, whose soft hair 
Had loosely waved in mountain air, 


= 


Where the glow of the noontide sun fi 
Scarce pierced the boughs of Lebanon ; : He 
His voice—its music greets me yet i 

In strains I never shall forget— Via 
Oh when its tones across me flash Ve 


In joy, as they do now, 
They are as is the fountain’s dash 
To the exile’s burning brow ; 
For memory in grief’s dark hour 
Her spell around me weaves ; 
As perfume in the gathering shower 
Sleeps mid the folded leaves ; 
And though my heart be glad no more, 
As it has been in days of yore 
When he was by me, yet, oh yet 
That joy I never can forget— 
For he was passing beautiful, 
His soft locks floating free ; 
Not e’en the dew on Sharon’s rose 
Was half so fair as he— 
My own dear child, whose deep blue eye 
Would gaze upon the earth and sky, 
And every cloud that floated by, 
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And breaking wave, and vine clad hill, 
And bursting flower, and gushing rill,| 
As if he felt his young heart thrill— 
And then his lips to mine he ’d press 
In such a kind and warm caress, 
Thatevennow * * * 

* but he is dead! 
Those lips are cold, their color fled ; 
The body moulders on the sod, 

The soul is in the realms of God— 

I see him brain grows wild ; 
Come to my bosom! come! my child. 


But hold! I said my children came 
That day to die a death of shame ; 
They came amid the deep dull sound 
Of steel-clad men on hardened ground ; 
And glistening lance and helmet bright 
Were quivering in the noonday light ; 
They came amid the priests and all 
That trod the marble floors of Saul, 
And David, Israel’s primal king, 

Robed in his rich apparelling. 


Oh if they knew the poisoned dart 

That rankles in a mother’s heart, 

When she must see her children’s death, 
Their struggling gasp, their parting breath, 
Well might their glowing cheeks turn pale, 
Their minds relent, their purpose fail ; 

But no—they knew not of the power 

That rends the heart at such an hour, 

And on they passed to Gibeah’s rock 

As if that very pain to mock. 


Now with a slow and measured pace 

They wind around the cliff’s rude base ; 
And now they reach the topmost crest, 
Where eagles in their eyries rest, 

Where, withered by the lightning’s flash, 
Leans the bare and branchless ash ; 

And now they stood—before the crowd 
There rose a scaffold and a shroud ; 

They paused—— the death-scene was begun— 
‘Dust unto dust,’ said every one ; 

And as that solemn signal passed, 

‘Dust unto dust ’—they breathed their last ; 
And all that on that scaffold lay, 

Where stood my sons—was lifeless clay. 


Oh God—I could no more control 

The agony that shook my soul; 

It seemed as if each heart-string broke, 
As when the whirlwind rives the oak ; 
I shrieked, and sank upon the ground— 
The giddy earth seemed rolling round ; 
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There was no life, no hope, no sound, 
No breath, or motion—and my brain 
Seemed burning with unearthly pain— 
As if the dregs of sorrow’s cup 

Had been that moment mingled up— 
Asif there were, in each hard breath, 
The pain without the power of death. 


I knew not thus how long I lay 
Till the dark vision passed away ; 
Till first I knew that I might shake . 
This thraldom off—yet feared to wake. 
My hands upon my brow I clasped, 
As the wild phantom vision passed,— 
4 Slew and still as the shades of night ' 
a Take wing before the morning light. | 
My senses came—my madness fled ; 
Yet still before me lay the dead. 
But instead of the glowing sun at noon, ie 
Came the dim, cold light of the silver moon ; ie 
And instead of the shout that had rang on the hill, ‘i | 
Came the silent flow of the gushing rill ; We 
While the stars that were fanned by the midnight breath, ie & 


Shone like vigil lamps in the hall of death. 


“4 I woke—and watched the vulture’s flight 
In the dim shadows of the night, 

4 Wheel in short circles through the air, 

q As if to light and banquet there ; 

: I woke—and saw beside the dead 

a The wild wolf prowl with stealthy tread ; 
And I heard the jackall’s thrilling moan 
. From the distant rocks like a dying groan. 
a I sprang to earth, and ‘ gave a shout 

That made the very hills ring out.’ 

Oh had you seen that wild wolf spring, 
That vulture turn her stooping wing ; 
You would have thought that in that hour, 
My voice had more than mortal power. 


I paused—for the wild echoes fell ‘ 
From every cliff and untrod dell ; (i 
So shrill—so loud—that they might seem i 
The workings of a phrenzied dream. we 
: Was I alive ?—I felt each pulse | 1 Ae 
As with a mad’ning throb convulse. 
I was. My dark-wove dreams had fled, F 
I was alive—but they were dead— 
Their icy forms in stillness lay, a 
Like marble in the moon’s cold ray ; 
One with a tranquil smile—like those 
Who slumber in a sweet repose ; hy ae 
(As if e’en death dared not erase . 
The beauty from so fair a face,) i 
Another with his strong clenched hand, (ee 
As if it grasped a battle-brand ; 
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But the snow white lip and half sealed eye, 
Were left as death’s last token ; 

For the silver cord had loosed its tie, 
And the golden bowl was broken. 


Yes, they were dead—and there I stood 
Alone in that wild solitude, 

Upon this consecrated brow, 

In that still hour, as I stand now; 

And till my soul to heaven has sped— 
I’ve linked the living to the dead. 


They fell at once—as when the oak 
Is shivered by the lightning’s stroke ; 
While I in lingering grief remain 
The last lone trunk upon the piain ; o 
Whose shrivelled leaves are fading fast, 
For the poisoned vine has round it clasped, 
Whose withered boughs will wave no more, 
For the worm of death is at its core— 
And yet heaven’s love in this hour of grief 
Shines like the dew on the withered leaf, 
As clear as its sparkling rays were seen . 
Where the waving boughs were robed in green. 
Yes, deep I feel the Chasteners’ rod, 
And bitter—bitter is my cup ; 
Yet if it be Thy will, oh God, 
1 cheerfully will drink it up. 
Yet grant, oh grant, the boon I crave 
With deep and earnest prayer—a grave— 
And when I find that last repose, 
Oh take my deathless soul to Thee, 
That I may dwell on high with those, 
Who may not come to me ; 
Where earthly grief will be perchance, 
An unremembered circumstance. 
And though no form is bent above 
To catch my dying sigh, 
And though there is no friendly one 
To close my glazing eye, 
Yet nought I care, if death’s cold hand 
But guide me to the Spirit’s land ; 
That 1 within Thy dwelling place . 
May view my children face to face, 
And join in worship with them there 
Where angels bow themselves in prayer. =m 
rR. * w. 
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A Persian Fase. 


In the centre of a garden stood a luxuriant Acacia. Fresh 
and clustering buds hung from the yielding branches and 
loaded the air with spicy fragrance. Many birds built their 
downy nests amongst its blossoms, and its leaves seemed to 
vibrate with their melody. It had won the love of many 
flowers of the garden. The Rose blushed a deeper hue when 
the breeze wafted its perfume to it—and the pale Lily grew 
paler as it nightly gazed upon it with tearful eye. The Jes- 
samine and Passion flower were most fortunate, for they had 
twined themselves around its branches. The Jessamine min- 
gled with it its flowers and fragrance, and the Passion flower, 
as it clung to its embrace, closed its blue eye at night and 
slept. But of all the flowers that loved the Acacia, none 
loved more fervently than the Sensitive Plant. It sprang up 
under its shade and drank in the dews of heaven poured from 
the cups of its blossoms; it had been shaded by it from the 
rude wind and the scorching sun. The blue heavens and the 
emerald stars it had once worshipped were now only gazed 
upon through the delicate net-work of its foliage—like music 
mingling with a dream, 

One evening the dewdrops clustered so thic kly upon the 


Acacia blossoms, that it weighed down a branch until it 


touched the Sensitive Plant. Though thrilling with rapture, 
it instinctively shrank from the touch. ‘Poor little plant,’ 
said the Acacia, ‘art thou so sensitive and yet so cold! How 
canst thou, blooming as thou dost among all that is fair 
and beautiful, avoid all and love none? Perhaps thou art 


happier—for when thou has once loved thou wilt lose thy 


joyous freshness. Good night.’ The Sensitive Plant did not 
answer, for dewy tears fell thick and fast upon the ground. 
At night it drooped, instead of folding its leaves and dream- 
ing of the Acacia as it was wont when darkness hid it from 
view. In the morning the gardener, finding it less fresh than 
usual, and thinking it in tooshady a spot, dug it up and trans- 
planted it. It proved its grave, for it died before another 
evening breathed upon it. | MC. 
Cambridge. 
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270 Written on the Night of the last of March. 


Written on THE Nicut or THE LAST oF Marcu. 


Away, away, thou parent of fierce winds 

And tempests, rolling in cold, cloudy masses, : 
Which thou, like some great speckled snake that winds 
About the fern, gray piles of rocks that binds, 

And in and out the grass of the morasses, 

Nursest within thy breast, teaching them to 

Dart forth with fiery tongues amid the hail | 
And sleet that thou hast woven for thy veil, os 
To hide thee where thou ridest in the blue ;—- ee 
And so they feed forever on thy heart, 
Till thou dost faint away before the swart 


And leafy shades of April, and then they 

Cling close unto the dust, and moan away 

Their wild existence ;—thou whose winds down-hurl 
The withered maple leaves, that would not furl 4 
Their fiery banners to the autumn winds, 4 
But lived through winter to a sere old age, x 
And now, obedient to thy wild winds’ rage, = 
Rain a spring-harvest down of barrenness ; " 
Ah, thee do all things hate—thee doth the bird a 
Curse with a querulous song from dry boughs heard, a 


Whose buds thou dost repress. The gentle kine 
Whose moonlight is most cold when it doth shine 
Through thy north winds, whose pastures are all gray, 
Their leaping springs frozen from all their play. 
The shattered ghosts of the old mountain pines 
Wail to thy winds a malison, when vines 

That long have clung to them thou tossest down 
And tramplest under foot. Their curse has gone 
Out to the air and up towards the sky, 

And now hath come the time for thee to die. 
How like a strong man’s agony his yells! 

The many toned and sudden winds! Time tells 
That twelve is near at hand—there is no moon 
Sitting enthroned, for she hath left to die 

Gray March without a witness—pleasant boon 
For such as he !—and through the leafless birch 
Anear my window, I may see no shapes 

Of the quick stars. Howl on then to thy death, 
For thou wilt have no pity. Now thy breath, 

As of a dying man, cold, damp and chill, 

Blows through the untight casement, and doth fill 
My chamber with a sudden, dreary sense, 

As thou dost journey to the westward, whence 
Thou shalt depart unto the keen cold stars. 

The hand is set at twelve. I hear no more 

The dying breath, and when the sun unbars 

The eastern arch, there will be left no mark 

Of his existence, save the dry, gray grass, 

And leafless trees, moss-brown about the bark. 

So let oppression and her children pass 

Forth from the chilled hearts of her broken class 
Which only pulsate as it pleases here, 
And where she builds her throne, be there her sepulchre. 
Tennessee. A. Ps 
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Tue Baya.* 


Tue Indian bird that steals away 
The broach unguarded beauty wears,t 
When round her sparkling fountains play, 
And bulbuls chant their cares ; f 
Bold messenger of love! he dares es 
What others only dare in dreams ; 
Oh would that I were such as he, 
On light wings full of liberty, 
To skim the mountain streams— 


To choose some kind and gentle one, 
Who, loved, as I in youth could love; 
A flower untainted by the sun, 
And guiltless as a dove— 
To be her angel-guard above, 
And guide her steps where’er she went, 
And sing to her when slumber fell, 
In notes to trouble philomel, 
So melancholy blent. 


And when she died, to watch her grave 
And teach the violets to grow— 
The willow over her should wave, 
And softer shadows throw. 
Just such a grave I chance to know, 
Where oft I bend in tearless grief; 
But though the earliest flowers are there, 
The rudest hand would never dare 
To rob them of a leaf. 


Dear bird of love! thy life is fraught 
With pleasant cares and blissful pain, 
Perchance some spotless soul that sought 
To roam the earth again ; 
Some heart that owned a mortal chain 
So strong it could not break above, 
And back is sent in pity here, 
To live one hour without a tear, 
In innocence and love. De 


* Loxica Indica. 


+ At the time the young women ‘resort to the public fountains, their lovers instruct the 
bird Baya to pluck the fica or golden ornaments from the foreheads of their favorites and 
bring them to their masters.—Forbes’s Hindostan. 


For an interesting account of this wonderful bird see Asiatic Researches vol. 2, p. 109. 
t The bulbul laments the loss of the rose. 
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272 The Editor's Table. 


Tus Eprror’s 


Tr is a great misfortune to be such a walking miscellany as 
an Editor gets to be after a while. One never knows what to 
do first. If we could only write as we can talk or read— 
braiding our subjects together, now a head from a sermon, 
now a pun from a play, a character from a naughty novel, and 
a devout flourish from Jeremy Taylor—if we could write, we 
say, as we often read, with two books at a time, passage for 
passage, one in one hand and one in the other, there would 
be some saving of dilemma on the 10th or 12th of every cal- 
endar month. We have not the slightest perceptible prefer- 
ence, now, for a subject. It should be something cool with 
the thermometer at 90. Excitement is warm—it should be a 
quiet theme—delicate and brief like a white jacket—transpa- 
rent like a lump of ice in champagne—soft tempered like the 
sea breeze at night. It would stump the universality of the 
Admirable Crichton to come up to this warm weather stan- 
dard. 

Here is a cool story from Jeremy Taylor :-— 


‘The Ephesian woman that the soldier told of in Petronius: 


was the talk of all the town, and the rarest example of a dear 
affection to her husband. She descended with the corpse 
into the vault, and there being attended with her maiden 
resolved to weep to death, or die with famine or a distempered 
sorrow ; from which resolution, nor his nor her friends, nor 
the reverence of the principal citizens, who used the intrea- 
ties of their charity and their power, could persuade her. But 
a soldier that watched seven dead bodies hanging upon trees 
just over against this monument, crept in, and a while stared 
upon the silent and comely disorders of the sorrow; and 
having let the wonder awhile breath out at each other’s eyes, 
at last he fetched his supper and a bottle of wine, with pur- 
pose to eat and drink, and still to feed himself with that sad 
prettiness. His pity and first draught of wine made him bold 


and curious to try if the maid would drink; who, having 


many hours since felt her resolution faint as her wearied 
body, took his kindness, and the light returned into her eyes, 
and danced like boys in a festival ; and fearing least the per- 
tinaciousness of her mistress’ sorrows should cause her evil 
to revert, or her shame to approach, assayed whether she 
would endure to hear an argument to persuade her to drink 
and live. The violent passion had laid all her spirits in wild- 
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ness and dissolution, and the maid found them willing to be 
gathered into order at the arrest of any new object, being 
weary of the first, of which like leeches they had sucked their 
fill till they fell down and burst. The weeping woman took 
her cordial, and was not angry with her maid, and heard the 
soldier talk. And he was so pleased with the change, that 
he, who at first loved the silence of the sorrow, was more in 
love with the music of her returning voice, especially which 
himself had strung and put in tune: and the man began to 
talk amorously, and the woman’s weak head and heart were 
soon possessed with a little wine, and grew gay, and talked 
and fell in love ; and that very night, in the morning of her 
passion, in the grave of her husband, in the pomps of mour- 
ning, and in her funeral garments, married her new and 
stranger guest.’ | 

There is a refreshing coolness in the very thought of a 
vault; and the story is told so quietly and gravely that it 
seems written for midsummer reading. What would we not 

ive now for a cold current from the catacombs ! 

We do not know anything more tranquilizing than a chap- 
ter from Burton. He is the very soul of philosophy and re- 
pose. For a mere refrigerator we will quote three or four 
passages from him. The special chapter upon which we 
have opened treats of ‘ Remedies against Discontents.’ Let 
him who has put himself into a fever with fretting in this hot 
solstice read and be quiet :— 

‘Hear that divine Epictetus: If thou covet thy wife, friends, 
children, should live always, thou art a fool. He wasa fine 
child indeed, dignus Apollineis lacrymis, a sweet, a loving, a 
faire, a witty child, of great hope, another Eteoneus, whom 
Pindarus the poet, and Aristides the rhetorician, so much 
lament; but who can tell whether he would have been an 
honest man? He might have proved a thief, a rogue, a 
spendthrift, a disobedient son, vexed and galled thee more 
than all the world beside ; he might have wrangled with thee 
and disagreed, or with his brothers, Eteocles and Polynices, 
and broke thy heart: he is now gone to eternity, as another 
Ganymede in the flower of his youth, as if he had risen, saith 
Plutarch, from the midst of a feast before he was drunk; the 
longer he had lived, the worse he would have been, and quo 
vita longtor, (Ambrose thinks) culpa numerosior, more sinful, 
more to answer he would have had. If he was naught, thou 
mayst be glad he is gone; if good, be glad thou hadst such 
ason. Or art thou sure he was good? It may be he was an 
hypocrite, as many are ; and, howsoever he spake thee faire, 
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peradventure he prayed, amongst the rest that Icaro-Menippus 
heard at Jupiters whispering place in Lucian, for his fathers 
death, because he now kept him short, he was to inherit much 
goods, and many fair manors after his decease. Or put case 
he was very good, suppose the best, may not thy dead son 
expostulate with thee, as he did in the same Lucian: Wh 

dost thou lament my death, or call me miserable that am 
much more happy than thyself? What misfortune is befaln 
me? Is it because I am not bald, crooked, old, rotten, as thou 
art? What have I lost? some of your good chear, gay cloths, 
music, singing, dancing, kissing, merry meetings, thalami lu- 
bentias, &c. is that it? Is it not much better not to hunger 
at all than to eat: not to thirst than to drink to satisfie thirst : 
not to be cold than to put on cloths to drive away cold? You 
had more need rejoice that I am freed from diseases, agues, 
cares, anxieties, livor, love, covetousness, hatred, envy, malice, 


that I fear no more thieves, tyrants, enemies, as you do.’ 
* * % x x x x 


‘I say the same of scoffs, slanders, contumelies, obloquies, 
defamations, detractions pasquilling libels, and the like, which 
may tend any way to our disgrace: ’tis but opinion: if we 
could nuglect, contemn, or with patience digest them, they 
would reflect disgrace on them that offered them at first. A 
wise citizen, [ know not whence, had a scold to his wife: 
when she brawled, he plaid on his drum, and by that means 
madded her more, because she saw that he would net be moved. 
Diogenes in a crowd, when one called him back, and told him 
how the boys laughed him to scorn, Ego, inquit, non rideor, 
took no notice of it. Socrates was brought upon the stage by 
Aristophanes, and misused to his face: but he laughed, as if it 
concerned him not: and, as A‘lian relates of him, whatsoever 
good or bad accident or fortune befel him, going in or com- 
ing out, Socrates still kept the same countenance: Even so 
should a Christian souldier do, as Hierom describes him, per 
infamiam et bonam famam grassari ad immortalitatem ; 
march on through good and bad reports to. immortality, not 
be moved: for honesty is a sufficient reward ; probitas sibi 

emium; and in our times the sole recompence to do well, 
is, to do well: but naughtiness will punish itself at last: Jm- 
probis ipsa nequitia supplicium, as the diverbe is, 

Qui bene fecerunt, illi sua facta sequentur : 
Qui male fecerunt, facta sequentur eos. 


They that do well, shall have reward at last ; 
But they that ill, shall suffer for that’s past. 
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‘Yea, but I am ashamed, disgraced, dishonored, degraded, i 
exploded : my notorious crimes and villanies are come to light, i { 


(deprendi miserum est) my filthy lust, abominable oppression 
and avarice lies open ; my good name’s lost; my fortune ’s 
gone; I have been stigmatized, whipt at post, arraigned and 

condemned; | ama common obloquy; I have lost my ears ; 
Ke odious, execrable, abhorred of God and men. Be content ’t is 
but a nine dayes wonder ; and as one sorrow drives out anoth- 


es 


eo er, one passion another, one cloud another, one rumor is ex- ai 
a pelled by another; every day almost come new news unto if 
A our ears, as how the sun was eclipsed, meteors seen 1’ th’ aire, ‘ | 
4 monsters born, prodigies, how the Turks were overthrown in a 
i Persia, an earthquake in Helvetia, Calabria, Japan, or China, H | 
ie an inundation in Holland, a great plague in Constantinople # | 
4 a fire at Prage, a dearth in Germany, such a man is made a ' 
a lord, a bishop, another hanged, deposed, prest to death, for : 
a some murder, treason, rape, theft, oppression ; all which we 
4 do hear at first with a kind of admiration, detestation, con- i i 


a sternation; but by and by they are buried in silence; thy | 
F father ’s dead, thy brother robbed, wife runs mad, neighbor bi 
hath kild himselfe; ’t is heavy, gastly, fearful news at first, in 
every man’s mouth, table talk ; but, after a while, who speaks 
or thinks of it? It will be so with thee and thine offence: it 
: will be forgotten in an instant, be it theft, rape, sodomy, 
q murder, incest, treason, &c. thou art not the first offender, 
a nor shalt thou be the last ; ’t is no wonder; every houre such 
malefactors are called in question: nothing so common, 


Quocunque in populo, quocunque sub axe. 


Comfort thyself; thou art not the sole man. If he that were 
guiltless himself should fling the first stone at thee, and he 
alone should accuse thee that were faultless, how many exe- 
cutioners, how many accusers wouldst thou have? If every 
mans sinnes were written in his forehead, and secret faults 
known, how many thousands would parallel, if not exceed, 
thine offence? It may be, the judge that gave sentence, the 
jury that condemned thee, the spectators that gazed on thee, 
deserved much more, and were farre more guilty than thou 
thyself. But it is thine infelicity to be taken, to be made a 
public example of justice, to be a terror to the rest: yet, 
should every man have his desert, thou wouldst peradventure 
be a saint in comparison; verat censura columbas; poor 
souls are punished ; the great ones do twenty thousand times 
worse, and are not so much as spoken of.’ 
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‘Out of humane authors take these few cautions—Know thy- 
self. Be contented with thy lot. Trust not wealth, beauty, 
nor parasites: they will bring thee to destruction. Have peace 
with all men, war with vice. Be not idle. Look before you 
leap. Beware of “ Had I wist.” Honor thy parents: speak 
well of friends. Be temperate in foure things, lingud, loculis, 
oculis et poculis. Watch thine eye. Moderate thy expences. 
Hear much: speak little. Sustine et abstine. If thou seest 
ought amiss in another, mend it in thyself. Keep thine own 
counsel; reveal not thy secrets; be silent in thy intentions. 
Give not ear to tale-tellers, bablers: be not scursilous in 
conversation: jest without bitterness: give no man cause of 
offence. Set thine house in order. Take heed of suretiship. 
Fide et diffide: as a fox on the ice, take heed whom you 
trust. Live not beyond thy means. Give cheerfully. Pay 
thy dues willingly. Be nota slave to thy mony. Omit not 
occasion; embrace opportunity ; loose no time. Be humble 
to thy superiors, respective to thine equals, affable to all, but 
not familiar. Flatter no man. Lie not: dissemble not. Keep 
thy word and promise, be constant in a good resolution. 
Speak truth. Be not opinative: maintain no factions. Lay 
no wagers: make no comparisons. Find no faults, meddle 


not with other mens matters. Admire not thyself. Be not 


proud or popular. Insult not. Fortunam reverenter habe. 
Fear not that which cannot be avoided. Grieve not for that 
which cannot be recalled. Undervalue not thyself. Accuse 
no man, commend no man rashly. Go not to law without 
great cause. Strive not with a greater man. Cast not off 
an old friend. ‘Take heed of a reconciled enemy. If thou 
come as a guest, stay not too long. Be not unthankful. Be 
meek, merciful and patient. Do good to all. Be not fond 
of fair words. Be not a newter ina faction. Moderate thy 
passions. Think no place without a witness. Admonish thy 
friend in secret ; commend him in publike. Keep good com- 
pany. Love others, to be beloved thyself. Ama, tanquam 
osurus. Amicus tardo fias. Provide fora tempest. JVoli 
irritare crabrones. Do not prostitute thy soul for gaine. 
Make not a fool of thyself, to make others merry. Marry not 
an old crony, or a fool, for money. Be not over solicitous or 
curious. Seek that which may be found. Seem not greater 
that thou art. Take thy pleasure soberly. Ocymum ne terito. 
Live merrily as thou canst. ‘Take heed by other mens exam- 
ples. Go as thou wouldst be met: sit as thou wouldst be 
found. Yield to the time; follow the stream. Wilt thou 
live free from fears and cares? Live innocently, keep thyself 
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upright ; thou needest no other keeper, &c. Look for more 
in Isocrates; Seneca, Plutarch, Epictetus, &c. and, for defect, 
consult with cheese trenchers and painted cloths.’ 


‘Dotage is a state which many much magnifie and com- 
mend : so is simplicity, and folly, as he said, 


Hic furor, O Superi, sit mihi perpetuus. 


Some think fools and disards live the merriest lives, as Ajax 
in Sophocles ; nihil scire vita jucundissima ; ’t is the pleas- 
antest life to know nothing: iners malorum remedium igno- 
rantia ; ignorance is a downright remedy of evils. These 
curious arts and laborious sciences, Galens, Tullies, Aristotles, 
Justinians, do but trouble the world, some think ; we might 
live better with that illiterate Virginian simplicity, and gross 
ignorance ; entire ideots do best; they are not macerated 
with cares, tormented with fears and anxiety, as other wise 
meig are : for, as he said, if folly were a pain, you should hear 
them houl, roar, and cry out in every house, as you go by in 
the street ; but they are most free, jocund, and merry, and, in 
some countries, as amongst the Turks, honored for saints, and 
abundantly maintained out of the common stock. They are 
no dissemLlers, lyers, hypocrites ; for fools and mad men tell 
commonly truth. Ina word, as they are distressed, so are 
they pitied ; which some hold better than to be envied, better 
to be sad than merry, better to be foolish and quiet, quam 
sapere et ringi, to be wise and still vexed; better to be mis- 
erable than happy ; of two extremes it is the best.’ 


Tue following piece was sent to us by an anonymous cor- 
respondent, with a request that we would not publish it. We 
can scarcely flatter ourself that an unknown friend would be 
at so much pains to amuse us only, and as the poetry is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, we take the liberty to give others the 


benefit of the courtesy :-— 
THE LOST STAR, 


: Wandering: star which shot through the abyss, 
I call thee.’ Byron. 


A star hath left the sphere 
Of its traceless path, mid the worlds on high, — 
And its beams will no longer wander here 
From the blue depths of the sky ; 
It has gone like a drop of molten light 
Shaken off from the raven wing of night. 
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Wert thou a world like ours? 
Did clouds like snow-wreaths sweep along thy sky ? 
Did buds of beauty burst amid thy bowers, 
While perfume floated by ? 
Did blushing roses wave mid golden beams, 
And pearly water lilies gem thy streams ? 


What wert thou, globe of fire ? 
Was thy bright torch lit up before our earth 
Was spoke by the Creation’s Potent Sire 
From chaos into birth ? 
Was the bright flame fanned by the breath of God ? 
Didst thou burst forth at his commanding nod ? 


Wert thou a bright star-lyre ? 
Did music sweep across thy glowing strings, 
And tune them to the bright archangel’s choir, 
In wildest echoings ? 
Making star-music !—like wild strains in dreams, 
Or murmurs floating from Elysian streams ?— 


What wert thou, fallen star ? 
Lost lamp within the silent dome of night ? 
Say—didst thou shine on Eden from afar, 
Sprinkling her founts with light ? 
Did Adam see thee in thy resting place, 
When the first night unveiled creation’s face ? 


Did clouds thy glory shroud, 
Thou burning beacon of the upper deep, 
When the wild Deluge with its boomings loud 
Washed o’er the mountain’s steep, 
And nature lay beneath a watery grave, 
Till the Almighty’s word rolled back the wave ? 


Didst thou, celestial gem, 
Shine where Judeah’s waters darkly run ? 
Wert thou the guiding star of Bethlehem— 
The herald of God’s Son ? 
Did thy bright influence lend its guiding ray 
To point the spot where our Redeemer lay ? 


Did thy bright car rush back 
To see the cross——when trembling day-light fled, 
And the veiled sun forgot his glowing track, 
And graves gave up their dead ? 
Did darkness veil thy terror smitten eye, 
To see the Son of God bow down and die ? 


Hast thou, lost star, seen all 
The pageantry of earth >—her thrones and kings, 
All that is hid beneath oblivion’s pall— 

Her fair and lovely things? : 
The crowds that rest forgotten in the tomb— 
Like dew-drops shaken from the eagle’s plume ? 
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Where is thy glory now ? 
Thy chariot wheels no longer roll on high, 
Thy wreath of light has faded from night’s brow, 
Thy watch-fire left the sky— 
As bright buds swept before the rushing blast, 
Thy majesty and beauty now have passed. 


Say—dost thou yet float on ? 
Art thou still rolling beyond mortal sight, 
Or is thy beam which now from earth has gone 
Quenched in eternal night ? | 
Did thy feet bound at thy own thrilling strains ? 
Or Desolation break thy binding chains? 


Has thy ‘ Last Day’ now passed ? 
Has ‘ Death’s pale horse’ trod on thy blasted shore ? 
Has Judgment blown her death-awakening blast ? 
Wilt thou be seen no more ? 
Have thy inhabitants been called away 
To penal darkness and eternal day ? 


Where art thou, spirit shrine ? 

Where are the beams that tinged the midnight air? 

Wanderer of heaven! where is thy light divine ? 
And echo answers—‘ where !’ 

While Silence whispers—‘ Mortal bow thy head, 

At God’s command it came, at His command it fled ; 
Seek not for more 

Till His own will His mysteries unrol ; 

He gave that star its light who gave to thee a soul— 
Be silent—and adore. 


Tue Atheneum Gallery of Paintings opens in August. 
This arrangement is much better on every account. The city 
is crowded with strangers in that and the succeeding month, 
to whom it forms an agreeable attraction, and as the galleries 
of the southern cities hold their exhibitions in May, we shall 
get many pictures probably which we otherwise should not. 
Pleasant as it is, however, our sympathy for the artists whose 
pictures form the most attractive part of the exhibition, is 
almost an offset to the gratification. The very best pictures 
of our best artists are sent home to them after two months’ 
exhibition unsold—and this in a city professing more than all 
others to patronize merit. Doughty’s beautiful landscapes,— 
(the ‘ Fishing Party’ among them—one of the most exquisite 
things we ever saw)—were shipped for a more liberal market 
at the south, and lost by the wreck of the packet; so that 
the labors of a whole year by an artist who supports a large 
family by his pencil, were utterly lost. Fisher’s ‘ Lost Boy,’ 
another chef d’euvre, stands yet unsold in his studio with 
other works of his bold and original pencil, and so with all our 
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artists—every one of whom, Allston excepted, has been com- 
pelled to paint portraits for a living, abandoning the skill for 
which they have a natural bent, and which they have studied 
all their lives to attain. It is a blot on our city’s name—ab- 
solutely. 

All this time, however, the yearly exhibition is drawing in 
thousands of dollars, and we wonder exceedingly why the ar- 
tists whose pictures are exhibited for the profit of an associ- 
ation which is of little or no benefit to them, do not establish 
an exhibition of their own, and thus draw a support for their 
profession in another shape from the public. The sums yearly 
gained by the Atheneum would far more than support all 
our landscape artists, and every one surely would rejoice in 
their success and aid the plan by every means in their power. 
The owners of valuable pictures would prefer sending them 
to artists, and every liberal man would prefer paying his mo- 
ney to them, and no plan, it seems to us, could be more feasi- 
ble. It is the only way in which the arts will be patronized 
among us, at least for the present. Portrait painters, it is 
true, are well supported, and there are those among us who 
deserve it. Alexander (who, we are glad to say, has returned 
to Boston for a short time) has a brilliant reputation, well- 
earned by his intuitive skill and industry, and Harding has 
just exhibited a master-piece, and Pratt in his quiet way as- 
tonishes us every year, and we rejoice that even the vanity of 
the public can be made to support men like these. 

Talking of the arts, we saw a day or two since a specimen 
of engraving by a very young artist—Mr. Ormsby. Itis a 
head of the Rev. Mr. Campbell, from a picture by Alexander. 
There is avery extraordinary degree of merit in it, and we 
feel bound to mention his name and express our wishes for 
his encouragement. 

We noticed some time since one department of the work 
on the Fine Arts by Mr. Memes. We spoke only of Sculpture. 
The Essay on Painting is even more interesting, and in con- 
nection with the remarks made above, we will make an extract 
or two. In speaking of Leonardo da Vinci, (who was a man 


of universal accomplishment,) the author makes the following 


singular remark: ‘It is an amusing fact, that at no time do 
we find more real talent in art combined with so much ridi- 
culous coxcombry in the personal character of the artists.’ He 
then goes on :— | 

‘But though much had been accomplished before the close 
of the fifteenth century, as respects the higher qualities of 
imitative art, painting was still in infancy. Leonardo da Vin- 
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ci, born in 1452, reared it to high maturity. The genius of 
this extraordinary man seemed as a mirror, receiving and re- 
flecting, in added brightness, every ray of intellectual light 
which had yet beamed upon the age. Philosopher, poet, 
artist, he anticipated the march of three centuries; proving, 
in his own instance, what the unshackled energies of man 
would then accomplish. Yet—and that, too, by a living his- 
torian of most deserved reputation—has Leonardo been re- 
presented as a dabbler in various knowledge, a proficient in 
none—a laborious idler, wasting time and talent in useless 
multiplicity of pursuit. This apparently has been done to 
exalt his great contemporary and successor; but history ought 
not to be written as a picture is painted, touching in under- 
tones what are deemed secondaries, that the light may be 
more conspicuously directed to a principal figure. At the 
shrine of art, the devotion of Da Vinci was neither devoid of 
fervor nor unfruitful ; albeit he courted, and not unsuccessfully, 
the favors of science, then new and dear to the aspiring mind. 
His true rank is not.only among the fathers, but the masters 
of the art; he is one who not merely preceded, but excelled. 
His cartoon of horsemen in the battle of Pisa formed a favorite 
study of the greatest masters; and, in competition, Michael 
Angelo produced another of soldiers arming in haste, after 
bathing ; which even his admirers say he scarcely ever after- 
wards equalled. Yet was Leonardo not vanquished. The 
Last Supper, painted in fresco, at Milan, exhibited a dignity 
and propriety of expression, a correctness of drawing, then 
unequalled ; and, if seen as originally finished, probably still 
unsurpassed. The story of the head of the principal person- 
age having been left incomplete is a vulgar error, as might be 
easily proved by reference to the early literature of Italian 
art. The well-known portrait of Mona Lisa, in purity of 
drawing, sweetness cf simple and natural expression, has an 
equal only in the works of Raphael. But the influence of 
this master extended much more widely than the sphere of 
individual examples: he first united the science of anatomy 
with that of painting, and both with nature; and thus may 
truly be said to have prepared the art for the coming great- 
ness.’ 

Here is a beautiful criticism of the style of Raphael :— 

‘As Raphael in these works, no painter has ever done so 
much for the real excellence of the art, nor, in the principles 
upon which they are conducted, has placed improvement on 
precepts so pure, so unerring. All that imagination could 
lend to a strict imitative art he has added, yet has infused into 
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its creations the warmest sensibilities of life; to nature he 
has given all that grace and fancy can bestow, consistent with 
the sweetest of all charms—leaving her nature still. On this 
account is Raphael, of all great names in art, the safest to 
adopt as the guide of taste and practice. For were the most 
decided admirer of system merely to copy, he would quickly 
find himself constrained to become the disciple of reality. 
True, we aiscover no mixed modes of nature, such as impede 
_her energies and cloud her beauties in ordinary life; yet the 
tranquil loveliness—the sinless beauty—the noble feeling of 
the representation—has nothing of the cold and merely im- 
aginative. ‘This, indeed, constitutes the great charm of Ra- 
phael’s grace, that neither in form nor expression is it abstract ; 
its power of moving is acquired directly from human sympathy. 
In gazing upon his dramatic scenes and breathing figures, 
who has not experienced this truth in a gradual melting of 
the heart in unison with every pure and holy remembrance 
that connects man with the species? See the Madona—how 
mildly, simply beautiful! In that bosom not one rude passion 
has a resting place ; yet feels not each spectator now called- 
up dear though distant recollections of a parent’s—a mother’s 
tenderness, with all the reverential charities of life’s spring ? 
Behold the Magdalen—how changed the sensibilities! still 
how respectable! One overmastering, absorbing affection. 
No meretricious display—every movement is that of passion, 
but of sentiment too. Or view that youth so intent upon in- 
struction ; he hangs upon the very words of his aged guide. 
How powerfully do we conceive the mature resolves that ir- 
radiate the ingenuous countenance! Or turn your attention 
to the child who is playing in the lap of the mother—how 
innocently happy! how unconsciously beautiful! Yet look 
again ;—even here is passion, sentiment, futurity. The ima- 
gination involuntarily shapes out the fortunes of that disposi- 
tion so legibly expressed in the speaking countenance. But 
in the deep meaning of the mild full eye, in the holy expression 
which beams in every lineament, in the spotless form, has not 
genius made the nearest approaches to our unbreathed con- 
ceptions of an infant Saviour? Regard that prophet—how 
glorious, yet how good he seems! No spirit insensible to 
human wo, unpitying of human frailty, lives there. The errors 
and backslidings of his race had given a fixed though placid 
sorrow to the eye, but the closing sunshine of his own pure 
life hath settled on the majestic brow. 

‘Such are all the works of Raphael, full to overflowing of 
human sentiment and of interest. In their very highest ideal, 
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they are but the primeval dignity and sacredness of our nature. 
How then can these facts be reconciled with the opinion so 


boldly and sd long asserted, that they do not strike at first 


sight—that the heart as well as the judgment must be gradu- 
ally prepared to relish their beauties? We shall not attempt 
to reconcile—we deny the conclusion. Where these works 
have not been from the first felt, and admired, and loved in 
their truth and in their simplicity, thy have been viewed 
through the mists of false theory, or compared with erroneous 
standards of excellence. We discard all consideration of the 
theories of the French professional critics on this subject ; 
but it has often been matter of great surprise to find Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds maintaining the same system. ‘1 remember 
very well,” says the English artist, “my own disappointment 
when I first visited the Vatican; but on confessing my feelings 
to a brother student, of whose ingenuousness I had a high 
opinion, he acknowledged that the works of Raphael had the 
same effect upon him—or rather, that they did not produce 
the effect which he expected. ‘This was a great relief to my 
mind ; and on inquiring further of other students, [ found that 
those persons only, who, from natural imbecility, appeared 
incapable of ever relishing those divine performances, made 
pretentions to instantaneous raptures on first beholding them. 
I found myself in the midst of works executed upon princi- 
ples with which I was unacquainted; I viewed them again 
and again; I even affected to admire them more than I really 
did. Ina short time a new taste and a new perception began 
to dawn upon me, and | was convinced that I had originally 
formed a false opinion of the perfection of the art, and that 
this great painter was well entitled to the high rank which 
he holds in the estimation of the world. But let it always be 
remembered that the excellence of his style is not on the 
surface, but lies deep, and at first view is seen but mistily. It 
is the florid style which strikes at once, and captivates the eye 
for a time, without ever satisfying the judgment.” ’ 

He speaks thus of Corregio :— 

‘In the annals of genius, no name bears more strongly on 
the popular sense attached to the term of a heaven-born in- 
spiration, superior to circumstances and independent of tuition, 
than that of Antonio Leti—better known as Corregio. This 
artist, who was born about 1494, and died at the age of 40, 
is the model rather than the founder of the Lombard school. 
From the bosom of poverty, without master, without patron, 
without even the commonest appliances of his art, he burst 
at once upon the view in all the blaze of original talent— 
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unpraised, unknown—in an age of knowledge, to sink un- 
marked like the meteor of the desert, leaving but the memo- 
rials of his graceful pencil—in his own phrase, “ anch’ io son 
pittore”—to cry aloud that he also was a painter,—that such 
aman, contemporary with Raphael and Michael Angelo, and 
their nearest compeer, should have lived in ignorance of them, 
of Rome, of the antique, of all but nature—to die at last 
unrewarded in Parma—is utterly inexplicable. The principal 
works of this master are the two noble cupolas of the cathe- 
dral churches of Parma, painted in fresco—one subject the 
Assumption of the Virgin, the other the Ascension of the 
Saviour. Ofhis easel paintings, the most precious, represent- 
ing a Holy Family, and called the “ Night,” isin the Dresden 
gallery. The beauties of Corregio are grace and exquisite 
management of light and color, united with inexpressible 
harmony,—‘* thus was completed theround of art.” ‘ Every- 
thing I see,” says Annibale Caracci, on beholding fifty years 
afterwards these works of Corregio, “ astonishes me, particu- 
larly the coloring and beauty of the children, who live, breathe 
and smile with so much sweetness and vivacity, that we are 
constrained to sympathize in their enjoyment.” The clearness 
and relief, the sweetness and freedom of pencil, in the works 
before us, have indeed never been exceeded, but correctness 
is not one of their elements. Neither the most beautiful forms, 
nor the most pleasing groupings, are preferred to the most 
ungraceful upon any principle of abstract elegance, but the 
whole composed and selected in obedience to the distribution 
of light and the gradation of tone. In expression, the same 
system is pursued ; for here Corregio has endeavored habitu- 
ally to impress the soft hues and undulating lines which rap- 
ture and joy leave on the countenance. Beyond these, of 
ideal, he appears to have had no conception. Every form 
wears the stamp of living nature, and his coloring is the very 
reflection of natural bloom. He wanted force, which, with 
the defect of elevation, renders the whole effect, though de- 
lightfully soft and graceful, sometimes effeminate and monoto- 


nous. Yet Raphael alone united a greater variety of different 


excellences.’ 

The following very striking anecdote occurs in some re- 
marks on the French artist David :— 

‘In portrait, as might have been anticipated from the range 
of his studies, David was unequal to himself. His best per- 
formances in this walk are the numerous likenesses of his 
imperial patron. We have seen the original sketch for one 


of these, which indeed was never afterward touched, taken 
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during the last few hours of undiminished power possessed by | q 
Napoleon in Paris. The greater part of the preceding day 
and night had been spent in arranging the final operations | 
of the campaign which terminated in the battle of Waterloo. | 
When now past midnight, instead of retiring to repose, the 
emperor sent for David, to whom he had promised to sit, and 
who was in waiting in an apartment of the Tuilleries. “ My 
friend,” said Napoleon, to the artist, on entering, “there are 
yet some hours till four, when we are finally to review the 
defences of the capital ; in the mean time, faites votre possible — 
—(do your utmost,) while I read these despatches.” But 

exhausted nature could hold out no longer; the paper dropt | 
from the nerveless hand, and Napoleon sunk to sleep. In / 
this attitude the painter has represented him. The pale and 
lofty forehead, the care-worn features, the relaxed expression, q 
the very accompaniments, wear an impress inexpressibly ten- : 
der and melancholy. With the dawn Napoleon awoke, and | 
springing to his feet, was about to address David, when a 
taper just expiring in the socket arrested his eye. Folding j 
his arms on his breast, a usual posture of thought, he contem- ; 
plated in silence its dying struggles. When with the last ' 
gleam the rays of the morning sun penetrated through the half | 
closed window-curtains, ‘“ Were I superstitious,” said Napo- 
leon, a faint smile playing about his beautiful mouth, “ the | 
first object on which my sight has rested this day, might be 
deemed ominous; but,” pointing to the rising sun, “ the 
augury is doubtful—at least, the prayer of tie Grecian hero 
will be accorded,—we shall perish in light.” ’ 


We have lately fallen in with an Address delivered by Mr. 
Wirt, at Rutgers’ College, before the literary societies of that 
institution. It is one of the most admirable things of the 
kind we ever saw; and as we doubt whether it is generally | 
circulated, we will make some extracts from it as the best 
matter with which we can fill our pages :-— 

‘And this leads me, gentlemen, to another remark, to 
which I invite your attention. It is this: the Education, 
moral and intellectual, of every individual, must be, chiefly, 
his own work. There is a prevailing and a fatal mistake on 


this subject. It seems to be supposed that ifa young man 


be sent first to a grammar school, and then to college, he. 
must of course become a scholar: and the pupil himself is ; 
apt to imagine that he is to be the mere passive recipient of / 

4 


instruction, as he is of the light and atmosphere which sur- 
round him. But this dream of indolence must be dissipated, 
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and you must be awakened to the important truth that, if you 
aspire to excellence, you must become active and vigorous 
co-operators with your teachers, and work out your own dis- 
tinction with an ardor that cannot be quenched, a perseve- 
rance that considers nothing done while anything yet remains 
to be done. Rely upon it, that the ancients were right— 
Quisque sue fortune faber—both in morals and intellect, 
we give their final shape to our own characters, and thus 
become, emphatically, the architects of our own fortunes. 
How else should it happen, gentlemen, that young men, who 
have had precisely the same opportunities, should be continu- 
ally presenting us with such different results, and rushing to 
such opposite destinies? Difference of talent will not solve 
it, because that difference is very often in favor of the disap- 
pointed candidate. You shall see issuing from the walls of 
the same school—nay, sometimes from the bosom of the 
same family—two young men, of whom the one shall be ad- 
mitted to be a genius of high order, the other, scarcely above 
the point of mediocrity : yet, you shall see the genius sinking 
and perishing in poverty, obscurity and wretchedness ; while 
on the other hand, you shall observe the mediocre plodding 
his slow but sure way up the hill of life, gaining steadfast foot- 
ing at every step, and mounting, at length, to eminence and 
distinction, an ornament to his family, a blessing to his country. 
Now, whose work is this? Manifestly their own. They are 
the architects of their respective fortunes. The best seminary 
of learning that can open its portals to you, can do no more 
than to afford you the opportunity of instruction: but it must 
depend, at last, on yourselves, whether you will be instructed 
or not, or to what point you will push your instruction. And 
of this be assured—I speak, from observation, a certain truth : 
There is no excellence without great labor. Itis the fiat of 
Fate from which no power of genius can absolve you. 
Genius, unexerted, is like the poor moth that flutters around 
a candle till it scorches itself to death. If genius be desira- 
ble at all, it is only of that great and magnanimous kind, 
which, like the condor of South America, pitches from the 
summit of Chimborazo above the clouds, and sustains itself, 
at pleasure, in that empyreal region, with an energy rather 
invigorated than weakened by the effort. It is this capacity 
for high and long continued exertion —this vigorous power of 
profound and searching investigation—this careering and 


wide-sweeping comprehension of mind—and those long 
reaches of thought, that 
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Pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And drag up drowned honor by the locks. 


This is the prowess and these the hardy achievements which 
are to enrol your names among the great men of the earth. 

‘But how are you to gain the nerve and the courage for 
enterprises of this pith and moment? I will tell you: As 
Milo gained that hoe signo vinces: for this must be your 
work, not that of your teachers: and gentlemen, it is on that 
part which you are to bear in your own education, that I pro- 
pose to address you. Your learned Professors will do their 
part well. Be you not wanting to yourselves, and you will 
accomplish all that your parents, friends and country have a 
right to expect. 

‘The remarks which I am about to address to you will be 
founded on the hypothesis that you have it in your power to 
make yourselves just what you please: and of the truth of 
this hypothesis, to an extent quite incredible to yourselves, 
at this time, observation and experience leave no doubt in my 
own mind. You may if you please, become literary fops and 
dandies, and acquire the affected lisp and drawling noncha- 
lance of the London cockney: or you may learn to wield the 
Herculean club of Dr. Johnson. You may skim the surface 
of science, or fathom its’ depths. You may become florid 
declaimers, or cloud-compelling reasoners. You may dwin- 
dle into political ephemera, or plume your wings for immortal- 
ity, with Franklin, Hamilton, Jay, Jefferson, the Adamses, and 
a host of living worthies. You may become dissolute volup- 
tuaries and debauchees and perish in disgrace, or you may 
climb the steeps of glory and have your names given, by the 
the trumpet of Fame, to the four quarters of the globe. In 
short, you may become a disgrace and a reproach to this 
institution, or her proudest boast and honor; you may make 
yourselves the shame, or the ornament of your families, and a 
curse, or a blessing to your country. Can it be doubted 
which of these destinies a generous and high-minded youth 
will choose? I cannot permit myself to doubt it; but will 
take for granted that you are disposed to receive, with 
attention, whatever my experience may suggest in advance- 
ment of that nobler course, on which you are resolvod to 


enter : and to those suggestions I will now proceed. 


‘The first impulse which the People have to give to their 
institutions, in order to set them in motion, is by the election 
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of their public officers; and in such a number of republics, 
state and federal, in which all the officers, from the highest 
to the lowest, are elective, these elections must be continually 
going on. Now, according to the theory of our governments, 
these elections are to be made by the People themselves, on 
their own mere motion. They are, of their own accord, and 
by their own option, to call from their own body, such of 
their fellow citizens as they deem best qualified by their wis- 
dom and virtue to serve them. We had a beautiful example, 
a fine practical exposition of this feature in our government, 
in the election of the first President under the federal consti- 
tution. Gen. Washington did not offer himself. All of you 
who have read the history of his life, by a man of closely 
analogous character, must have been struck by the virtuous 
difiidence with which he shrunk from the office, and the ex- 
treme difficulty with which it was overcome by his compatriots 
throughout the Union. Sed temporo mutantur. 'The impor- 
tunity is now on the other side : and were that illustrious man 
now alive to witness the number of competitors, and the 
unblushing importunity with which this high and fearful office 
is solicited, he might well exclaim with Epaminondas, on a 
similar occasion, (if indeed he could indulge in a sarcasm on 
any occasion,) “ I rejoice that my country has so many better 
men than myself.” One of the most striking features of the 
age is this avidity for office. Every man now thinks himself 


qualified for any office: and 


“ Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 


These elections are at once our glory and our shame: our 
glory in theory ; ourshame in practice. Real meritis always 
modest and retiring. Such was Washington’s. But this is 
no longer sought after. It is only those who impudently ob- 
trude themselves on the public notice, and clamor for their 
own elections, that are deemed worthy of the suffrage of the 
people. And at the recurrence of these elections, and the 
canvass which precedes them, what disgraceful scenes do we 
continually witness? What corrupt combination in some 
quarters; what vile intrigues in others; what slander and 
falsehood ; what criminations and recriminations ; what “ fend- 
ing and proving” throughout the land ; what hollow promises 
made merely ad captandum; what coarse and vulgar flattery, 
and wheedling and coaxing of the dear people? And the 
people themselves, who, on these occasions should be every- 
thing, what have they become? In some parts of our country, 
literally nothing ; and the fatal leprosy is rapidly spreading 
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throughout the union. For we learn from the mutual accu- 
sations of the parties of the day, (I speak of them all,) that 
among other devices, a kind of electioneer:ng machinery is 
in use in some places, by which the people have become 
spell-bound and taught to play the part of automatons in their 
own elections. If these accusations be true (and I have not 
séen them contradicted) the people, where this machinery 
prevails, are no longer, in any proper sense of the term, free 
agents, but act bya kind of fatal necessity ; and our elections 
are not in truth made by the people, but by the power of ma- 
chinery. In those quarters of our country, in order to calcu- 
late the probability of the election of an individual, the ques- 
tion is no longer—* is he honest—is he capable,” but is he a 
good engineer, with powerful machinery? ‘Thus, instead of 
permitting the people to practice on the theory of our consti- 
tution, by choosing for themselves, and of their own accord, 
the best and wisest of our citizens, they are constrained, by a 
sort of mechanical duresse, to choose the ablest juggler. And 
as the success of one juggler naturally invites the competition 
of others, and one patent machine is sure to lead to rival dis- 
coveries, the evidences of this species of internal improvement 
are multiplying and thickening over the land, and, by the time 
that you come on the stage, your streets and highways will 
be beset by political mountebanks, and your whole society 
will be stunned and deafened by the clangor, or dismembered 
by the violence of this high steam apparatus.’ 


‘Again: I have already suggested it as the duty of you all, 
as American citizens, whatever may be your destination in 
life, to understand well the constitution of the United States: 
and, it happens that in connection with this study, and in ex- 
position of the instrument, there are, within your reach, sev- 
eral works which are among the finest models of comprehen- 
siveness and cogency of argument that any country, in any 
age, has presented to the admiration and respect of the world. 
I allude to the justly celebrated essays of the Federalist, and 
to the constitutional opinions of Chief Justice Marshall, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. These are the works 
of giant minds, and it is impossible to peruse them, without 
being filled with wonder at the force of the human under- 
Standing, and touched witha generous desire to emulate these 
achievements. 2 

‘ These works have another great advantage for those who 
aspire to the study and practice of eloquence. They give 
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you the finest models of the nervous and the manly, and will 
teach you to despise the worthless tinsel with which young 
minds are apt to be caughtand dazzled. They will teach you 
to think strongly, which should be your first object; and to 
express your thoughts clearly and forcibly, which completes 
the crown of intellectual greatness. Some of the numbers 
of the Federalist are illumined with the finest touches of 
beauty. But the flowers are never sought for; they spring 
up, fresh and spontaneous, in the track of thought, never en- 
cumbering but always relieving and illustrating the course of 
the argument, and manifestly starting, in the chasteness of 
their beauty, from a mind heated by its action on the princi- 
pal theme. 

‘Gentlemen, you must not despair of reaching the eminence 
on which these great men stand, because you cannot gain it 
by a single step. ‘They gained it, as you must do, by toiling 
up the steep, gradatims, and with efforts that were frequently 
foiled before their success became complete. Omnia vincit 
labor. Exert yourselves now in proportion to your strength, 
and you will find your strength to increase by every new ex- 
ertion. Feret taurum qui tulit vitulum. Lift the calf every 
day, and you will by and by be able, like Milo, to shoulder 
him when grown to an ox.’ 


Our labors for the month must end in the unaccustomed 
and melancholy task of obituary. T'wo of our profession— 
personal friends both, and both worthy of a much higher 
tribute than ‘ve can pay to their worth, have lately deceased. 

Mr. Oris, the former Editor of the Commercial Gazette, 
died of consumption in the early part of June. It is with 
equal pride and sadness that we claim the right of a mourner 
from long and tried intimacy. We may speak of his charac- 
ter with the same plea for freedom. George W. Otis was the 
son of the well known translator of Botta’s History. He was 
a scholar by inheritance. His mind was naturally elegant 
and discriminating, and this with his constitutional sensitive- 
ness and delicacy made him to his friends the most delightful 
of companions, while the same qualities, infused into his men- 
tal growth, unfitted him for the rough tasks of his profession, 
and made him the subject of painful and constant annoyance. 
The Editor of a political newspaper should have nerves of 
brass. Mr. Otis was the most sensitive being in the world. 
He was fitted for anything better. As a retired author, shel- 
tered from coarseness and misrepresentation, his nice percep- 
tion and vigorous novelty of thought would, we believe, have 
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expanded into attributes of positive genius, instead of being, 
as they were, the fitful ministers of excitement, employed 
unnaturally in the bitter service of controversy. He was of 
course a severe opponent, for his discrimination gave him a 
keen selectness of language, and the energy of his mind gave 
his adroitness force. Of course, also, he had bitter enemies, who 
retaliaied bitterly and coarsely, and the result was inevitable. 
He was fretted and harassed perpetually, and, with a constitu- 
tion that required, more than any other, the softest appliances 
of affection and friendship, he was more than any other man 
the mark for attack and irritation. With all this no one was 
more generous in his forgiveness—no one more ready to 
concede and conciliate where it was his duty. He was inca- 
pable of fostering an ungenerous resentment. We have had 
occasion to know this from experience as well as observation. 
Our readers will remember the positive manner in which we 
felt compelled to speak of his criticism upon Mr. Sprague, 
and we shall never forget the conciliating and unresenting 
forbearance of his explanation. He was formed for ardent 
attachment, delicate, confiding and self-sacrificing. No young 
man has died within our remembrance whom his immediate 
circle of friends and relations mourn so inconsolably. 


‘Green be the turf above him!’ 


We have lost a friend also in Rocxwetu. He was another 


fine spirit compelled to the uncongenial service of politics. 


We knew him first as an Editor of a paper in this city, and 
subsequently a year or two, during which he engaged in va- 
rious employments, until, a year or more since, he undertook 
the editorship of the Providence Patriot. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that he possessed from nature the highest 
powers of genius. His mind was peculiar—full of invention 
and force, and, all uncultivated and wild as it was, capable 
of producing creations as entire and harmonious as they were 
original. We know of no writer in this country whose native 
powers were in our opinion superior. All that he did was 
nature’s own intuition, for the eccentric waywardness of his 
boyhood had prevented his receiving even the regular advan- 
tages of a common school; but no one can look upon the 
poetry he has left behind without seeing at once that every- 
thing he saw educated him, and that he would have been 
the being he was if he had been bred in a wilderness. Some 
day or other, if we are not anticipated, we will collect his 
poetry and speak of him and his works as he deserves. For 
the present we can but allude to his loss and mourn for him, 
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: and our sorrow is most sincere, for we knew him well, and 
we know him to have had a genius of the most fiery bent, 
; and a heart of the very kindest and most generous of hu- 
man affections. May his memory be cherished* * 


_* A friend of Mr. Rockwell has sent us the following piece, written by — 
him at eleven years of age, on seeing the Ocean for the first time :— 


Its mighty waves roll wildly on, 
And dash against the shore— 

A fearful thing to look upon, 
And dreadful is its roar. 


How many barks upon its face 
Are borne by winds along, 

Each verging to its destined place 
With expectation strong. 


Its waves o’er beauty’s features glide, 
And youth’s enchanting bloom ; 
Monarchs and slaves lay side by side 

In its capacious tomb. 


Its giant waves now pierce the sky— 
Now down to earth descend— 

Now calm and tranquilly they lie— 
And now to raging tend. 


Upon its bosom deep and dark 
The ship in safety glides, 

The winds rage onwards, and our bark 
Aloft in ether rides. 


And such is man, when in his breast 
The angel Peace resides— 

When from conviction conscience rests, 
And hushed are passion’s tides. 


‘ His life is blest; distracting care 
No more disturbs his breast ; 
His future sky, serene and fair, 
-Lulls all his fears to rest. 


But when the storms of discord rage 
On life’s tumultuous ocean— 

When passions ’gainst each other wage 
Their waves of dire commotion— 
The tide of life rolls wildly on, 

The bonds of peace do sever, 
The happiness of life is gone 

Fo be redeemed, oh never! 
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